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REGIONALISM: CULT OR CULTURE? 
B. A. BOTKIN’' 


I 


A “region” is the geographer’s term for an “environmental type”’ 
in which “the geographic elements are combined in certain definite 
and constant relations.”’ From the concept of the natural region— 
physiographic, geological, climatic, biotic, etc——the human geog- 
rapher, correlating social with organic and inorganic factors, has 
developed the concept of the cultural landscape and the human use 
region. From human geography, in turn, the sociologist and the 
ethnologist have derived the concepts of the sociological region and 
the culture area. In the natural, social, and engineering sciences, 
“regionalism” as a discipline has not only opened up new research 
leads but supplied the technique of regional planning. 

It is when one attempts to transfer regionalism to the psychologi- 
cal or imaginative environment and apply it to literature as a criti- 
cal or creative approach that it becomes mixed with localism, pro- 
vincialism, and sectionalism, and is in danger of becoming a cult. 
There are, in fact, almost as many cults as there are regional cul- 
tures, since the regionalists radically disagree as to the sources, 
methods, and aims of regional literature, and each region tends to 
interpret regionalism in terms of its own historical shibboleths and 
local gods. 

Like humanism, regionalism has given rise to a lively controversy, 
in which, in this case, not only literary critics but scientists have 
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engaged. Because of its equivocal position between art and science, 
regional literature has drawn fire from both sides. 


II 


Thus, on the one hand, the sociological pretensions of literary 
regionalism have irked the social scientists. To Howard W. Odum, 
for example, “what is often popularly called the new regionalism in 
literature ....is little more than ‘the infatuation of the regional- 
ists for their land and folk’... . a sort of sentimental romanticism 
for the local area or for the historical period.” By confusing end with 
means and exploiting regional differences for their own sake, literary 
regionalism becomes the very opposite of scientific regionalism, 
which, starting with the local and the past, uses these as “‘material 
for the study of the present and the future,” to give “both explana- 
tion and power to the whole social fabric as well as to the separate 
regional units.” 

On the other hand, the cruder documentary side of self-conscious, 
antiquarian regionalism gives offense to those refined spiritual na- 
tures whose regionalism breathes only the rarefied atmosphere of 
pure art. To them regionalism is “private tradition” as distinguished 
from “public tradition” (“sectionalism,” or “politics”), “the per- 
petual participation in the community by the individual” rather 
than ‘“‘a philosophy of the community of interest.” From “pre- 
occupation with one’s own social background which, whether we 
love it or hate it, we do not take for granted,” regionalism is sub- 
limated into Allen Tate’s “immediate, organic sense of life in which 
the fine artist works’—or, more frankly, Glenway Wescott’s 
“patrimony, an unearned inheritance, of knowledge of life, of skele- 
tons in the closet.” 

Unfortunately, the rattling of the skeletons in the closet prevents 
even unconscious regionalism from being completely unconscious. 
“Tradition is not a defense of tradition,” but every tradition is un- 
consciously on the defensive and even consciously apologetic, so 
that the distinction breaks down, as all distinctions must which rest 
upon a “dualism of contemplation and action” and a dichotomy be- 
tween perception and judgment. 

A similar fate befalls Donald Davidson’s division of southern 
novelists into “social historians” and “social critics” simply on the 
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basis of loyalty or disloyalty to the southern tradition. Under the 
combined attack of these “critics” and an invading metropolitan 
industrialism, the very defenses of the southern tradition crumble; 
and, despairing of an unconscious regionalism, Mr. Davidson like- 
wise breaks down, to confess that the movement has “already passed 
far beyond the stage of romantic nostalgia and into the broader 
field of economics, politics, religion, and social culture.”” What the 
southern tradition has to offer in the way of a practical program of 
reform is shrouded in the mysteries of agrarian economics; but a 
glimpse of the “reanimation of American life” to result from the 
new southern “rebellion against uniformity in American life’ is 
afforded by this enumeration of “southern qualities”: 

. ... that southern writing is much nearer to the English tradition than Ameri- 
can writing in general, and content to be within that tradition; that it is more 
restrained and conservative, less wasteful in experiment, perhaps better in- 
formed; that it has easiness and warmth, repose, mellowness, humor, maybe 


the broad sense of the world which comes, paradoxically, from a comparative 
retirement from the world. 


III 


The dilemma of the southern agrarians is the dilemma of all 
regionalists who conceive of regionalism as taking things for granted 
and accepting as final a certain social order—whether it be the South 
before the Civil War, the West before the passing of the frontier, or 
the Indian and Spanish Southwest before the Anglo-American in- 
vasion. Yet, in spite of the obvious anachronisms of neo-primitive, 
Arcadian, and Utopian regional revivals, especially of a genteel-tra- 
dition-in-decay-and-at-bay, preaching a theological war between an 
agrarian god and an industrial devil, regionalism is capable of solid 
contemporary and forward-looking social significance. 

In view of the genuine regional basis and bearing of such pro- 
letarian works as To Make My Bread and Tobacco Road, Marxist 
critics like V. F. Calverton and Granville Hicks have overreached 
themselves in their wholesale indictment of regionalism as ‘‘escape,”’ 
in the same category as the agrarian “‘flight from reality.”” As Con- 
stance Rourke has pointed out, Turner’s “significance of sections” 
concerns the economist as much as it does the historian; and if the 
Marxist is not actually cutting himself off from a valuable ally in 
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regionalism, he cannot afford to overlook regional “acceptances and 
resistances” in relation to the class struggle. Without this identifi- 
cation of the folk with the proletariat—the folk being basic to re- 
gional society—any “‘intellectual synthesis,” whether Marxist or 
agrarian, is in danger of becoming a myth and an abstraction. 

But apart from economic issues, certain cultural and aesthetic 
values emerge from the smoke of the regionalist conflict. The first 
and chief of these is the sense of a native tradition growing by folk 
accretions out of local cultures. In spite of the tendency of the prov- 
inces to substitute their local myths for the national myth of Ameri- 
canism (the ignis fatuus of the “national period’ of our literature), 
regionalism has done much to destroy that “‘all-destroying abstrac- 
tion, America,” and to initiate a new period in American literary 
history. 

Aside from its importance to literary criticism and scholarship, 
the conception of a regionally differentiated and interregionally 
related culture has something to offer to literature, namely, a sub- 
ject matter (the physical and cultural landscape, local customs, 
character, speech, etc.), a technique (folk and native modes of ex- 
pression, style, rhythm, imagery, symbolism), a point of view (the 
social ideal of a planned society and the cultural values derived 
from tradition as “the liberator, not the confiner’’). 

Seen in this light, regionalism, properly controlled, becomes a 
valuable social adjunct to literature, along with ethnology, folk lore, 
and Marxist economics. In common with these disciplines, regional- 
ism marks a trend away from the belletristic—pure literature and 
absolute poetry—toward a social and cultural art—from literary 
anarchy toward literary collectivism. In this development the 
regional movement has served to fix attention on the fact that, as 
individual character and action are inseparable from the social 
structure, so geographical relationships tend to modify both. Re- 
gional coherences exist, to be cultivated by the artist, not for a 
peculiar glamor of picturesqueness or quaintness or for the false 
security of “limited solidarities,’’ but as a means to the end of social 
portraiture and the expression of personality with roots. 

In this regional literature a natural division of labor exists be- 
tween the provincial writer, on the side of the rural and agrarian, 
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and the metropolitan writer, on the side of the urban and industrial. 
But both are essential to a complete picture of the American scene 
and the American folk and to the new ideology and mythology 
emerging alike from our buried cultures and our submerged classes. 


WHAT IS NOT HAPPENING TO THE 
SHORT STORY 


TRENTWELL MASON WHITE’ 


According to Alfred Dashiell in his challenging article—‘‘What Is 
Happening to the Short Story?”—in the November issue of the 
English Journal, “In substance and form short stories of today 
differ so markedly from those of a quarter of a century ago that 
many readers who came to maturity before the war confess them- 
selves bewildered by them.” With this sentence as a springboard, 
Mr. Dashiell executes a neat parabola and, with a few effortless 
strokes, drives his way convincingly to the left bank where he 
emerges to a rataplan of applause. And I am among the first to hail 
his work. 

Yet, it seems to me that teachers of English should be warned 
against accepting the development of Mr. Dashiell’s thesis as a 
complete statement of the situation, because he appears to have 
based his study largely upon the “quality,” or literary, type of 
short story. This, I believe, is unfortunate, since no analysis of 
changing attitudes and techniques in fiction writing can be genuinely 
significant unless it takes fully into account not only the literary 
narrative but also that most influential and characteristically 
American prose piece—the “popular” short story. The stories and 
authors mentioned by Mr. Dashiell in his article are, almost without 
exception, the property of Mencken’s original “ten thousand 
intellectuals,” along with perhaps a half-million other folk eager to 
become intellectuals by reading the AWlantic, Harper’s, the Mercury, 
Scribner’s, etc. 

Please understand that I have no quarrel with these magazines 
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or with Mr. Dashiell’s accurate appraisal of the short fiction they 
publish. What I ask is that teachers recognize and reckon with that 
other kind of prose—the short story of some twenty-six million 
readers of the “‘popular” magazines. I insist that any changes in 
the fiction for this audience are equally if not far more important to 
evaluate since they may have a far greater and more decisive effect 
upon the average American reader. There can be no argument that 
the routine short-story fare of school children and adults alike 
is drawn from the popular magazine. Teachers may try hard to 
interest their pupils in “quality” by much literary talk, by reading 
assignments, and by stern commands. Yet, of one thousand children 
left to their own reading devices, scarcely one bothers even to leaf 
through the publications of high literary standards. 

But what are they reading instead? They are reading just what 
the majority of school-teachers and other adults are reading when 
they are off duty and cease to worry about improving their minds: 
Saturday Evening Post, Detective Stories, Cosmopolitan, Adventure, 
McCall’s, Love Stories, American, Mademoiselle—yes they are! And 
what of it? Just this: The short stories that you and I and twenty- 
six million other readers pick up when we are tired of earnest men 
and matters are the stories that are “easy”; that have a kind of 
continuous interest value satisfying our ordinary desire not to think 
but to feel. Whether these stories thus are good or bad (and whether 
it makes any difference), whether they are changing or remaining 
static, we must discover, and, combining these facts with Mr. 
Dashiell’s findings, face the true picture of the activities of brief 
fiction during the past quarter of a century. 

The starting-point for an analysis of the short story in America’s 
popular magazines may well be fixed some time close to 1912, when 
the general magazine business seems to have undergone a drastic 
metamorphosis. It was then that modern high-pressure circulation 
and advertising schemes first burst out of the publication egg to 
start a feeble cheeping and pecking around the popular reading 
yard. A few courageous chicks had been hatched before this time, 
but they were considered as mad as airplane manufacturers. The 
exciting years of 1914-18 saw a sudden and tremendous increase 
in reading. Trained to a taste for newspaper scareheads, the public 
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began to pick up the swiftly multiplying newsstand offerings of 
thrill magazines. Subscription-getting became an art practiced by 
adults who pretty much crowded the children out of the field. 
Advertising men blossomed into important executives with their 
charts and surveys and impressive terminology, which included 
such magic words as “reader potential,’ “psychology of mass 
appeal values,” “national coverage,” “fiction with the ring of 
truth,” etc. 

The war over, there occurred almost immediately the greatest 
rush into print the world has ever seen. The public, having first 
been taught to react properly to screaming headlines, then to the 
fantastic spectrums of magazine covers, next was attacked by 
publishers with virtually thousands of different magazines each 
packed to the gunwales with high-powered action and adventure 
fiction. Each magazine was struggling to hit upon a mass-appeal 
formula. And nearly all these magazines were absorbed with a 
request for more by a nervous, adventure-hungry public numbering 
millions upon millions. 

Meanwhile, the quality and literary magazines were pottering 
along peevishly, with an arid exclusiveness and scarcely enough 
circulation to keep the lifeblood pumping properly through their 
slightly hardened old arteries. Some of them died; some were 
swallowed up by their brethren. Slowly these quality publications 
changed their content and techniques, not only because the editors, 
realizing that the popular magazines had hit upon, or were close to, 
a fiction scheme that carried sustained appeal, saw that they must 
interest their readers or retire, but because their authors were 
themselves being affected by the swift developments of the new 
civilization. 

But what was the fiction of the popular magazines that brought 
this about? It was, practically without exception, a kind of prose 
geared to the times. It was breathlessly fast of pace, colorful of 
background, sketchy but vigorous in characterization, and, above 
all, fleshed onto a never changing plot skeleton. This framework 
was created around a problem, finished with a solution, and, in its 
vitality, built to rise to thrilling heights in a series of exciting, 
pulse-beat scenes and ever mounting suspense. Whether the maga- 
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zines were the best of the so-called “slick-paper’’ publications or the 
most miserable of the “‘pulps,” the pattern was basically the same. 
The difference came only in the skill with which the authors in 
these better-class popular magazines concealed their plot and char- 
acterization machinery. 

The blood-stirring pound of these narratives through the minds 
of some millions of readers impressed upon them the feeling that the 
pattern must be right, and that a short story could not be a short 
story if it merely wandered pleasantly along the narrative road, 
the end of which was not immediately obvious. This fact will be 
immediately considered by some persons as a criticism both of that 
kind of story and of the readers who demanded it. I wonder. The 
pattern narrative was, and still is, standard reading in America. 
It came into being because it had as a fundamental principle a 
statement of the life-plan of an average American. 

You know that average American. He is ambitious because he 
wants security. This security he wants because he thinks it will 
promise him leisure. And this eventual leisure he believes he will 
employ in a curiously purposeful puttering-about: an odd job here 
and there about the house or yard, a bit of travel, a bit of reading, 
a scrap of thinking. To this he adds a lot of sleeping, a lot of eating 
and drinking, a lot of talking, with the result that he presently 
considers his life one of achievement. 

Whether it really is achievement or merely a feeling of achieve- 
ment is not the question. The average American is eager to win, to 
have at least a sense of winning; even vicarious success comes to be 
satisfactory to him. And this is not too hard to understand. He 
has grown up in a heroic American tradition in which men con- 
quered beast, savage, and wilderness with bare hands, and, in a 
brief three hundred years, built with rude and inefficient tools a 
complex mechanistic civilization paralleled by no other nation. 

The desire to win, heroically, to master fate with dramatic dis- 
patch and suavity, to applaud the colorfully courageous, to do, 
in other words, the typically American thing—these eagernesses 
have so stimulated the reading masses that they ask our popular 
literature to reflect constantly the atmosphere of success and so give 
its consumers the vicarious satisfaction of continuous achievement. 
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Not for the popular magazine addict is the gloomy psychological 
story. He is not interested in probing the dark depths of his own 
thoughts or of his story characters’ conscious or subconscious 
minds. He is not interested in examining the introspective cerebra- 
tions of an intended suicide who has just discovered that he can 
stand no longer the fact that the postman always rings twice. No, 
not for the average reader is the tale of left-wing realism, with its 
highly symbolic sexual dialogue and its advance-guard threat of an 
incipient insanity. The average man is altogether too close to his 
fellow-men to appreciate the simulating on the printed page of the 
reek of human sweat. 

The popular reader asks today that which he has always asked 
of his literary materials—stimulating communicability. He wants 
a story with a purpose which will leave him at its conclusion a 
slightly different person, one exalted or thrilled or simply enter- 
tained, but, at any rate, not quite the same person he was before. 
Such a story must, therefore, have an essential simplicity of plan 
to match such a demand and such a reader. The majority of the 
world of readers wants a story, not the ill-disguised technicalities 
of a psychiatric report. It is being said today that the average 
reader is increasingly less attracted by routine “escape’’ fiction; 
that realism is becoming more popular. I doubt it. I have yet to 
see significant signs of it. I have yet to see that the modern popu- 
lar story is basically different from that of a quarter of a century 
ago. Certainly the present pattern can readily be proved to be but 
slightly changed. True, some minor modifications have occurred to 
make for flexibility in the framework, to make the bones yield 
more readily to the changing attitudes of a changing existence. 
But the framework, nonetheless, continues its original articulation. 

Modern popular writers are, of course, adapting their subject 
matter more facilely and accurately to the times. Their style is 
more vigorous and direct, more realistically colorful, more thought- 
ful in its attempt to parallel the wishful activities of the masses, 
but, let me repeat, the pattern remains pretty much as it was. 
It still has for its driving force that which humankind appears 
always to have had in one way or another—the profit motive. Yes, 
profit in whatever terms you will—the acquisition of wealth, of 
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power, of position, of friends, of intangible satisfactions, of that 
which any or all these things may finally total in terms of happiness. 

The unchanging formula-story which gives a temporary or last- 
ing feel of satisfaction, of happiness, to twenty-six million readers 
of popular fiction in the United States certainly has a reason for 
existing, and must be considered. It has, for all the dishonest 
writing that sometimes creeps into it, some literary value in that 
it is encouraging millions to keep on reading, to keep on trying. 
Maybe it has many misguided and misguiding ideas, but it still 
sticks to the fundamentally human thought that self-improvement 
is worth while, despite our experiences of the present century. 

Thus I repeat my primary argument: It is important for teachers 
to note that while the ‘‘quality” story may, as Mr. Dashiell says, 
have been radically rebuilt over the years and may, accordingly, 
have a great influence, for good or bad, sociologically, intellectually, 
and spiritually upon its handful of readers, the formula-fiction 
piece of the masses, though superficially modified to meet the 
times, remains, apparently immutably, the human pattern of the 
desires, ambitions, and purposes of common men. 


ENGLISH IN RELATION TO THREE MAJOR 
CURRICULUM TRENDS 


R. L. LYMAN’ 


The theme of this convention rests upon the assumption that the 
curriculum of secondary schools and colleges is changing. Not by 
edict or by fiat ought educational procedures to be changed, but by 
slow, orderly, evolutionary ways. So far as possible proposed changes 
ought to be subjected to extended experimentation, most careful 
scrutiny and criticism. 

In this spirit we approach two major questions: first, what signifi- 

* Dr. Lyman is professor of the teaching of English at the University of Chicago, and 
was formerly president of the National Council of Teachers of English. Among his recent 
publications is the Enrichment of the English Curriculum. Dr. Lyman, who is called as 
consultant by leading curriculum-making bodies throughout the country, summarizes 
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cant changes in the curriculum, either accomplished, or under 
experimentation, ought we as departmental specialists to recognize 
and understand? Second, in so far as we can approve such curric- 
ulum changes, what modifications in our traditional departmental 
procedures can we conscientiously support? 

From the many curriculum trends that might be named we select 
three, and indicate briefly the current criticism that each trend is 
presumed to answer. 

1. The attempt to secure for our pupils better unity of design, 
greater continuity in educational experiences, is an attempt to meet 
the criticism that our traditional curriculum is made up of frag- 
mentary, scattered, unrelated experiences. 

2. The trend of relating the experiences of school life much more 
intimately with the normal out-of-school life of pupils and of adults 
is an attempt to meet the criticism that the American curriculum 
is exceedingly academic, and is especially inadequate in training 
intelligent right-minded citizens for our changing democracy. 

3. These two trends, for unity of design and normalcy in educa- 
tional experiences, are closely related to a third trend, namely, more 
intimate associations between departments. This trend, which is 
sometimes called correlation or integration, attempts to meet the 
criticism of extreme specialization in subject-matter departments. 
Life is not lived in fragments, but in wholes. 

It rejoices us to realize that our English departments are making 
commendable contributions to al] three of the trends named: to 
unity of design, to normalization, to correlation. We cite as evidence 
An Experience Curriculum in English, which exemplifies a curriculum 
not primarily as subject matter, but as a series of pupil experiences 
with subject matter, under the teacher’s guidance. The ideal of 
continuity, of unity of design, is embodied in the pattern program 
which discards grades lines in favor of progressive experiences. 
Normalization is especially recognized in An Experience Curriculum 
in English in three ways: by the prominence given to functional 
composition, by the program of instrumental grammar, and by the 
presentation of extensive reading as contrasted with intensive read- 
ing of books. Even with respect to correlation, to interdepartmental 
relationships, An Experience Curriculum of English goes halfway, 
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and recognizes that the communication and aspects of English are 
parts of the curriculum of every subject, though it rightly retains in 
the English program place for the painstaking instruction in lan- 
guage details. And finally, it is fair to say that our new document, 
though skeptical of extreme integration, does not shut out entirely 
the possibilities of partial fusion even in the reading-literature field. 

Let us turn now to examples of innovating curriculums which are 
typical of the three trends under consideration. The State of 
Virginia has a completely integrated curriculum, now developed and 
published from Grade I through Grade VIII, with Grades IX, X, 
and XI to come. The Virginia keynote is: education is the prepa- 
ration for living an intelligent and rightly motivated life in a con- 
stantly changing democracy. The outcomes of the educative process 
are: Emotionalized attitudes—26 are listed; understandings or con- 
cepts—a list of 24 are selected as most vital; and special abilities, of 
which 17 are given preference. Instruction in a ‘‘core curriculum”’ 
is grouped in four trunk lines: general social studies, language arts, 
general science, general mathematics. Physical education is treated 
in a separate section. The printed documents appear to be silent 
on foreign languages (they are not placed under the language arts) ; 
and the documents are vague as to art and music. Indeed, the 
cultural and artistic aspects of living, so far as they are included at 
all, are seemingly subordinated to the other aspects of the curric- 
ulum. 

Eleven major functions of social life determine the continuity of 
the core curriculum. They are: (1) protection and conservation; 
(2) production and distribution; (3) consumption; (4) communi- 
cation and transportation; (5) recreation; (6) expression of aesthetic 
impulses; (7) expression of religious impulses; (8) education; (9) 
extension of freedom; (10) integration of the individual; and (11) 
exploration. For each major function a special center of interest is 
named for each grade, and for each center of interest several special 
aspects are indicated. For example, social studies, language arts, 
science, and mathematics are asked to contribute in Grade VIII to 
the “special aspect”: How does man adapt his play to the character 
of the society in which he lives? This is the eighth-grade special 
aspect of the ‘‘center of interest’’—adaptation of our living through 
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nature, social and mechanical inventions and discoveries—and this 
center of interest in turn is the eighth-grade phase of the major 
social function, recreation. 

Language arts, which include both literature and composition in 
Grade VIII, are directed to several topics, such as evaluating photo- 
plays, travel as recreation, recreational reading, and social organiza- 
tions and clubs. Subject matter in reading literature includes such 
books as The Americanization of Edward Bok, To Have and To Hold, 
Jungle Books, O’Henry’s short stories, Scottish Chiefs, and Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea. These and other good books, 
although certainly not belles lettres, are read for their functional 
values. However, in other aspects of the eighth-grade language arts 
lists, we find literature by Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Noyes, Twain, Barrie, Whittier, Stevenson, Poe, Coleridge, 
and almost all the standard names. 

Turn to a less revolutionary program, the current Los Angeles 
experiment, which aims at “the maximal value of social integration” 
of the pupils, and the development 
. .. . of unified programs which bring into one learning situation essential ma- 
terials that were formerly found only in subject-matter fields sharply separated 
from one another. We must find a thread in the form of a central theme or cen- 
tral idea upon which we can string the separate beads of language, geography, 
science and the like, and have when we have finished something that is a whole 
in its own right and not just an aggregation of unrelated entities [pp. 67-68]. 


Los Angeles proceeds to organize “‘a pattern or scope and sequence 
of studies extending throughout the six years of the secondary 
period” (p. 68) in a core curriculum called “Ways of Living.” Ten 
hours a week through the first five years are accorded to social 
studies, including English, history, geography, art, music. In the 
upper grades provision is made for specialization in all the traditional 
subjects, including literature as literature. 

To indicate also the challenge to English of the new curriculums 
which are experimenting in continuity, normalization, and fusion, 
I cite the curriculum of one of the thirty high schools associated in 
the Progressive Education Experiment. We find a blending of social 
studies and humanities as the curriculum core, a blending of science 
and mathematics, a blending of health and physical education, and 
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the association in one division of the fine and practical arts. The 
social studies and humanities are blended as in Table I. 

Obviously, general social studies constitute the core, including 
elements of history, geography, sociology, economics, political 
science. The humanities have rough parallels to the social core in 
titles and units. For example, while the tenth-grade pupils in social 
studies are studying the unit ‘““Developing Democracies,” in English 
they are presumably reading literature under the topic ‘“The Growth 


TABLE I 
Grade Social Studies English Art Music 
ee The United Literature of | Art of the Music of the 
States since the United United United 
1750 States States States 
Modern World| Literature of | Art of Modern} Music of Mod- 
since 1870 Modern World ern World 
World 
World| Modern Liter- | Modern Art Modern Music 
ature 
Eleventh......... Early Civiliza-| Literature of | Art of Early | Music of Early 
tions Early Civi- Civilizations} Civilizations 
Economic So- lizations 
ciety 
2: Western Civi-| Literature of | Art of Western} Music of 
lizations Western Civilizations} Western 
American Po- Civilizations Civilizations 
litical In- 
stitutions 


of Democracy,” in art they are studying the art of France, and in 
music, the unit ‘‘Musical Tendencies of the Twentieth Century.” In 
only a few cases do teachers collaborate directly; two or more work 
in joint courses with the same groups of pupils in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, but in all grades frequent consultations are designed 
to keep relationships and continuity of experiences. 

Let us see how these three experimental curriculums, aiming at 
unity of design, normalcy, and integration affect pupils’ experiences 
with literature. A tenth-grade course called “‘Modern Literature 
II” and supervised by English teachers is organized in six units: 
(1) the growth of democracy, (2) awakening of the national con- 
sciousness, (3) escape from the commonplace, (4) revolt against 
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conventions, (5) changing attitude toward war, (6) science chang- 
ing the world. 

Sample materials for the first unit, “The Growth of Democracy,” 
are: Whitman, selected lyrics; Markham, ‘“‘The Man with the Hoe’”’; 
Sandburg, selected lyrics; Frost, “Death of the Hired Man”’; Gals- 
worthy, Sirife and Justice; Tolstoi, Where Love is. 

As related to the core curriculum such literature is extensively 
read and functionally interpreted. This particular course and unit 
calls for contemporary materials. Later, in units of the eleventh 
grade, ‘“‘The Literature of Early Civilizations,’ The Iliad, The 
Odyssey, and other classics are read. The literature as such is pre- 
dominantly excellent—there is extended exposure to good books. 
However, in such core curriculums which fuse departments by 
themes, the fact is undeniable that English—reading and literature 
—distinctly differs from a ninth-grade curriculum made up of 
Ivanhoe, Ancient Mariner, Silas Marner, Julius Caesar, and a 
collection of short stories. 

Can we as teachers of English have a sympathetic attitude toward 
such experience? Two rigorous criticisms are made by some of our 
leaders. First, they condemn much of the reading as being distinctly 
inferior. Miss Dora V. Smith, whose observations led her to dis- 
approve of integrated work, in Instruction in English writes in a 
personal letter: 

In “blank” high school there is a supremely fine teacher of Ancient History. 
Her year course is the pride of the school. Last year they decided to correlate it 
with English—the result was that those low-mentality groups—dressmakers, 


printers, type setters, and what not—read nothing for a whole year but inferior 
novels set in Egypt and the Ancient World. 


Again Miss Smith says: 

All the poetry written and read by certain grade children concerned the 
creamery, the fire engine, the postman. 
In short, the contention is that the children are exposed almost 
exclusively to inferior reading materials. And Miss Smith is quite 
right as to the danger. 


Somehow the mechanics of community living are crowding out some of the in- 
timate, meaningful, personal, most deeply satisfying experiences of childhood. 
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To this fundamental criticism, well pronounced, the reply, if any 
is possible, is this: When the English teachers themselves, not the 
teachers of ancient history, select and teach the literature for senior 
high school correlations, the results are not objectionable. I have 
cited earlier one unit in ‘‘Modern Literature IT” associated with the 
core curriculum. Under the eleventh-grade course title “Literature 
of Early Civilizations,” in the first unit, ‘‘Man’s First Stories and 
Songs,” the materials include The Iliad, The Odyssey, Genesis, 
Exodus, The Ramayana, The Song of Songs, Job, selected lyrics from 
the Egyptian, Sanskrit, Persian, Chinese, and Greek as found in 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World Literature. Under ‘Literature of 
Western Civilizations,” a twelfth-grade course paralleling roughly 
the social science core, ‘“The History of Western Civilizations,” I 
find among the literature of the five units The Songs of Roland, 
Morte d’ Arthur, The Koran, Divine Comedy, The Canterbury Tales, 
Rabelais, Macbeth, King Lear, The Rape of the Lock, The Tatler, 
The Spectator, Vanity Fair, Leaves of Grass. The only title in that 
twelfth-grade course that might be questioned as literature is 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

A second criticism, voiced so eloquently at this convention last 
Thanksgiving by Professor Allen Abbott, is this: Literary values 
cannot be determined by a “‘frame of reference’’ outside of literature 
itself. There are several ways of looking at life—the way of science, 
of philosophy, the religious way, the social way, and the way of the 
creative arts. Literature, although it impinges on the other ways, 
including the social, in its real nature follows the way of the arts. 
Mr. Abbott adds: 


True integration cannot be had by imposing one view of life, one center of or- 
ganization, one frame of reference, however important, and excluding the rest.? 


In his address before the English Section of the N.E.A. in Denver 
last summer Professor George Reynolds voiced somewhat the same 
criticism: 

It is doubtful whether history or any other subject can be satisfactorily com- 


bined with literature as an art on equal terms as an educational unit. Under such 
combinations certain consequences must certainly follow: second- or third-rate 


2 English Journal, March, 1935, pp. 216-18. 
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literature will be used; facts and generalizations, neither of much value from the 
distinctive points of view of literature will be emphasized and classroom pro- 
cedures will preclude the arousal of the emotions which the literature should 
excite.3 


To this criticism, which all must respect, the reply is that in every 
innovating curriculum, separate and distinctive time and place is 
set aside in the upper grades for the careful study of literature as an 
art. The Los Angeles curriculum provides eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade electives along the lines of children’s major interests; Los 
Angeles makes possible two full years of elective study of literature 
as belles-lettres. It is unthinkable that special work in literature, art, 
music, will not be made possible in the three as yet unpublished 
years of the Virginia curriculum. Your present speaker, for one, 
would never subscribe to a secondary-school curriculum which 
failed to make such provision, at least as electives. 

Decidedly worth considering is the issue whether or not such 
uppergrade special literature courses should not be made optional 
as in the Los Angeles program. Here we venture no opinion. It is 
decidedly questionable whether our laborious efforts to teach liter- 
ature as such, by types, by chronology, produce aesthetic responses, 
when we begin such instruction too low in the grades and repeat it 
monotonously year after year to all pupils. We may add that an 
English teacher’s painstaking efforts to teach The House of Seven 
Gables to a tenth-grade class as if that book were history is, possibly, 
more harmful in developing attitudes and habits of reading than 
would be a sensible supplementary reading of the book for an 
impressionistic interpretation of New England life at a certain 
period. Indeed, it does not seem fair to contrast English in a core 
curriculum with departmental English curriculum ideally taught. 
Any contrast between the two must be based on literature as it is 
generally taught. It is possible that fallacies underlie the criticisms, 
namely, two questionable assumptions: first, that the literature in 
fused curriculums is inevitably second- or third-rate; second, that 
the children’s experiences in correlated courses must necessarily be 
contrasted with perfect teaching of literature as belles-letires. 


3 English Journal, September, 1935, pp. 593-94- 
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In favor of at least a tentative judgment concerning literature and 
reading in a fused curriculum, one positive argument consisting of 
two phases may be worth considering. The first phase is suggested 
by a quotation from Professor Reynolds cited above, to the effect 
that “facts and generalizations” are ‘‘neither of much value from 
the distinctive point of view of literature.’’ Exactly true. Pardon 
an example. I have recently been considering for senior literature 
reading, a story entitled The Spring Flight by Inez Haynes Irwin, 
the winning story in the prize contest of 1933. The theme is Shake- 
speare’s despair over his inability to write plays in the last period of 
his life. The story, in very attractive Elizabethan setting, tells of 
the dramatist’s seeking inspiration in his older London haunts, and 
among his comrades of the Mermaid Tavern. Finally, in the empty 
Globe Theatre itself, he finds the inspiration in a fantastic tale told 
by a carpenter, and thus inspired he rushes home to write The 
Tempest. Now, Shakespearean scholars whom I have consulted 
point out minor violations of fact in Mrs. Irwin’s story. Mary, not 
Juliet, was the name of Mrs. Mountjoy’s daughter. Mrs. Irwin is 
perhaps a year or so inaccurate in the exact dates of The Roaring 
Girl and The Scornful Lady. That Shakespeare read an account of 
Sir George Sumer’s wreck off the Bermudas is probably more likely 
than that he heard two carpenters in the Globe Theatre tell of the 
wreck. But what of it. Shakespeare, his despair, his search for 
inspiration, his London, his cronies, the spirit, the truth is there! 
Truth is not primarily in facts and generalizations. 

Literature is not concerned always with the exact details, his- 
torical accuracy! But it can and does, when not studied and 
analyzed to death, present the truth far more vividly and impellingly 
than do prosaic historical accounts. Have The Oregon Trail interpret 
the soul of the westward movement; have John Brown’s Body and 
The Red Badge of Courage depict the horrors of the Civil War; The 
Son of the Middle Border portray not cold facts but life on the 
frontier. Leave Kubla Khan, The Raven, The Ancient Mariner, the 
present belles-lettres, for the literature classes of the upper grades. 
Well, for what it is worth, I submit that the dry facts of life in the 
content subjects to be of the largest worth need the enlivening 
interpretations of artistic writing. 
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A second possible reason for allowing the core subjects to borrow 
some of our literature is that everyone, young or old, except students 
of literature, reads primarily for content value. Not many, even of 
us teachers of English, read literature as literature for recreation. 
When we read Shadows on the Rock we see, even we English teachers, 
Old Quebec, as Willa Cather portrayed it, romantically, yet true to 
life! Ideally the normal motive for reading a good book is not 
“study to know it as a novel, a drama, a classic,” but peruse as the 
portrayal of some impelling situation, some aspect of life. 

At the beginning of this paper, three curriculum trends were 
named—greater continuity of experiences, making educational 
experiences more lifelike, and correlation of subjects in integrated 
courses. Departmentally we are contributing to all wholly or in 
part. Brief glimpses into three representative new curriculums show 
us the attempt to have English—reading and literature—contribute 
to correlated experiences in ways that are seriously questioned by 
some of our colleagues whose opinions we respect. One criticism, 
which points out that children are exposed to inferior reading 
while probably often true, is not necessarily true, because in some 
of the correlated curriculums acceptable literature only is selected. 
The second criticism, that literature as the artistic way of looking 
at life will be neglected, is offset by the fact that literature as an 
art is postponed for adequate study in the upper grades. Finally, 
literature, not limited to the portrayal of facts as facts, can often 
illumine aspects of life far more vividly than factual reading matter 
is able to do. Moreover, the natural way of reading for most people 
is the reading of literature for the meaning, not for the artistry. 
May we English specialists, then, not have tolerance; may we not 
even participate in the related curriculum trends which may seem 
at first thought to violate some of our departmental prerogatives? 
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READING FOR SOCIAL MEANING 
HOLLAND D. ROBERTS' 


Intelligence has been defined as the capacity to see social rela- 
tionships. The theme of this twenty-fifth convention is ““The Teach- 
ing of English in a Changing Curriculum.” From the viewpoint of 
the changing social relationships involved in the English curriculum 
it is useful to think through the various major aspects of silent read- 
ing as strands of experience which are closely interwoven not only 
with each other but with the total fabric of life within and without 
the school. For even casual acquaintance would convince us that 
silent reading cannot be adequately studied or taught as a thing in 
itself. It is an inseparable part of the curriculum and of life outside 
the school.? It is requisite for successful learning and living in the 
power age. 

A primary force in the contemporary reading situation is the in- 
tensity with which our people have turned to mass production. In 
the application of mass methods to the production of newspapers, 
magazines, books, billboards, street signs, and photoplays we have, 
with the exception of a few remaining illiterate areas, made silent 
reading a necessary part of the daily life of almost the whole Ameri- 
can people. Silent reading is now as much a consequence and a force 
in the industrial revolution as a flight in an airplane, a telegram, a 
radio program, or a ride in a Ford car. All have important places as 
factors in the processes of communication. All are technologically 
complex. All have social potentialities that have not yet been recog- 
nized or directed. Faced by our problems of natural development in 
a swiftly changing environment, it is not surprising that in the strug- 
gle to master the difficult technique of teaching all children the ele- 

* Contributed as a part of the discussion on the teaching of reading at the general 
session of the National Council of Teachers of English, Friday, November 29, 1935, 


at Indianapolis. Mr. Roberts is assistant professor of the teaching of English in Stan- 
ford University, and supervisor of English in the Palo Alto public schools. 


2 W. Wilbur Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English (D. Appleton—Century 


Co., 1935), pp. 83, 85. 
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ments of literacy we should have failed to determine the central 
purpose of our reading program. Superficial word recognition is often 
accepted as adequate reading when it is meaning that is crucial. In 
education as in industry we have not yet established fundamental 
social objectives. 

It is not difficult to understand this neglect and our inclination to 
choose the more obvious aspects of the work. Even our leaders in re- 
search have considered reading in large part technically and me- 
chanically, i.e., on a skill level, as a limited physio-psychological 
process including a certain number of eye fixations per line, of regres- 
sive eye movements, reading speed, and simple recognition of the 
outlines and forms of words and phrases. These aspects have their 
importance and their values. Yet it is clear that to define reading so 
narrowly is to fail to understand its purpose and function. It is a 
pseudo-science of education which limits the scientific study of read- 
ing to technique. Silent reading for English teachers no less than for 
those in the social studies and sciences must aim at the establishment 
of fundamental social life-meanings. 

Socially considered, as Dr. Stella Center has pointed out in her 
New York City report,’ silent reading has become an acute issue only 
in our era. Failure has now become vital to us because silent reading 
is an indespensable part of the problem-solving necessary for the 
welfare of an industrial people. In the pattern of important social 
purposes, as John Dewey noted long ago, our reading skills and tech- 
niques are merely means to an end. Socially, what is that end? What 
is our purpose in teaching silent reading? Is it word recognition? 
Are reading mechanics our end? Increasing numbers among us be- 
lieve that the major purpose of reading as of all education can be 
nothing less today than the conscious building of a definite society. 
Together with our fellow-teachers in all subjects, we are coming to 
the conclusion that it is our problem as teachers of silent reading to 
decide today and tomorrow what the form and meaning of that so- 
ciety shall be. Even now, although we work without a recognized 
plan, day by day in our classrooms, in curriculum-building, in our 
meetings and conventions, as we are deciding the content of what 


3 “A Federal Project in Silent Reading,” given at the Indianapolis convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November 29, 1935. 
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children read and how understandingly they read, we are taking part 
in deciding the type of society we choose to create for tomorrow. 

Shall it be fascist or democratic? Shall it be a declining economy 
in which larger and larger classes and underpaid, overloaded teachers 
will, as Dr. Center has shown they have done in the past, pass on 
and out of the schools increasing numbers of children who cannot 
even go through the forms of reading? Or shall it be an expanding 
democratic economy in which well prepared well-paid teachers in- 
struct small classes of twenty or less so successfully that the term 
“remedial reading”? passes out of our vocabulary? As organized 
teachers of English we can be an important factor in that decision. 

To accept the democratic viewpoint in education and silent read- 
ing means that individual reading skills have importance largely to 
the extent that they enable us to do accurate social thinking. Fur- 
ther, a progressive democracy will lead us to demand significant so- 
cial meaning in our books, papers, and magazines. From such a view- 
point, is it not our prime social responsibility to teach children and 
adults to read, not mechanically, but critically, searchingly, with a 
clear purpose not only to understand the economic and social chaos 
and confusion about them but to take an active part in the rebuild- 
ing of our American democracy in the interests of all who work for 
their bread? 

There is ample historical evidence that reading directed solely to 
individual pupil ends or for the building of mechanical habits and 
skills is not only superficial, evasive, time-serving, and reactionary, 
but that it is a direct injury to the child and to society. Our schools 
have demonstrated that they can produce vast numbers of readers 
who are mechanically fluent and socially illiterate. In the World 
War it was in large part silent-reading propaganda that inflamed the 
peoples with a grist of falsehood and set them at one another’s 
throats. The propaganda mills are busy grinding again night and 
day. The manufacturers of paper bullets in the United States and 
Europe were accessories to the murder of ten million men from 1914 
to 1918, and they are at work again now. 

The threat of unthinking, regimented literacy is paralleled and 
closely linked with the development of goose-stepping armies. The 
bust of the perfect soldier, we have been told, has no head. The 
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danger of military training in the world today is fundamentally the 
danger of teaching men to read. It is not that men are taught how 
to use guns but that they are so often trained to use them unthink- 
ingly at the command of financial and industrial despots. The only 
adequate safeguard for even the most limited democracy is to set up 
a broad social purpose in our reading program, and to provide ample 
exercise in social thinking and action to accompany training in the 
mechanics of silent reading. 

Our responsibility as teachers and as citizens is self-evident. We 
cannot ignore the fact that the largest yellow press of the United 
States boasts twenty-four million readers. As teachers we know that 
throughout the United States many millions of children and adults 
are being systematically poisoned and debased by a flagrant anti- 
social journalism which has had no parallel even in the Dark Ages. 
Unwittingly we have had our part in developing the tabloid mind. 
To teach children the mechanics of reading without teaching them 
what to read and how to evaluate the content of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books is to aid in their destruction and to place ourselves 
at the disposal of the forces of reaction which are gathering now as 
they did in 1775 and 1860. 

Fortunately our power to oppose reaction is strongly rooted in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and our subsequent 
history as a progressive, energetic people. Fascism cannot easily de- 
stroy the American tradition. 

The silent-reading program of those who believe in a creative 
Americanism aimed to build a society which will provide ample 
food, shelter, clothing, medical care, social insurance, work, and free 
education from nursery school through the university for all the 
children of all those who do honest work is being made ready for us 
in broad outline. 

In brief summary that program includes: (1) establishment of a 
clear-cut progressive societal purpose for all silent reading, i.e., our 
basic American principles culminating in the new economic democ- 
racy now building, and selection of reading content to advance that 
democratic purpose; (2) individualization of the work; class loads 
light enough to insure that teachers and pupils can become co-operat- 
ing personalities; (3) eyes and reading ability carefully tested by 
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experts; diagnostic and remedial programs employing the latest sci- 
entific apparatus: oculo-photometer, stereoscopic equipment for eye- 
muscle unbalance, the tachistoscope, the Danner rhythmic pacer (in- 
vented and being developed at Stanford University), photographs of 
eye movements, and the new contributions of Dr. E. A. Betts;* (4) 
analysis and organization of the problems involved according to such 
a specific plan as the following: purpose: to overcome pupils’ reading 
difficulties, increase their understanding of what is read and their 
pleasure in reading; irrelevant reading should never be indulged in 
merely for practice, but all reading activities should be centered 
upon selections having a definite bearing upon a more comprehen- 
sive activity ;5 (5) recognition of the importance of silent reading by 
appropriate courses in all programs of teacher preparation, both in 
teachers colleges and in service; (6) reduction of teacher load to a 
maximum of too pupils a day. There are at least 150,000 unem- 
ployed teachers in America. Dr. Center has given evidence to show 
that, with careful supervision, children who cannot learn to read in 
large classes can make rapid progress in small groups under the di- 
rection of teachers taken from the ranks of the unemployed. So- 
ciety and the children of America need these teachers; the teachers 
need the children. One-half of the $400,000,000 record War De- 
partment appropriation for 1936 would give 100,000 of these teach- 
ers work at a salary of $2,000 a year. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Reading to understand a paragraph. 

2. Reading to understand sentences of some complexity. 

3. Reading a total selection for mastery and personal reaction. 

4. Reading a graph. 

5. Answering definite questions of a factual nature where the answer to the 
question is contained in the material read. 

6. Answering thought or judgment questions. 

7. Pupils should be asked to answer questions of this type made from para- 
graphs and entire selections. 

8. Determining from the author’s statement what questions or problems he is 
attempting to answer or solve within a certain division of material. 


4E. A. Betts, “Prevention and Correction of Reading Disabilities,” Elementary 
English Review, XII (February, 1935), 25-32, and his forthcoming book on reading. 


5 See Suggestions. 
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9. Framing questions answered by a selection. 
10. Visualizing. 
11. Varying the rate of reading according to the reader’s purpose and the nature of 
the selection [italics mine]. 
12. Forming habits of regular, uniform, rhythmical eye movements. 
13. Understand and follow directions. 
14. Enlarging the vocabulary. 
15. Making comparisons. 
16. Reading between the lines.® 


It appears, then, that in building our silent-reading programs 
there are, among others, certain broad choices. We can continue our 
past and present program of plowing under our boys and girls along 
with pigs, cattle, grain, and cotton by trying to teach silent reading 
without a conscious plan in crowded classes of thirty-five, forty, and 
fifty. The established results are failure, retardation, truancy, and 
mental and social maladjustment for large numbers of pupils. 

Second, by instituting remedial programs, limited to reading 
techniques, after serious retardation has been allowed to develop, 
we can improve skills and produce the reading robot who responds 
but does not critically react to the gutter literature, the tabloid, and 
the jingo press which surrounds us all. 

Finally, we can individualize the teaching of necessary skills at 
all reading levels by integrating reading with significant group ex- 
perience and making it a part of our basic American life-purpose 
and meanings. The results can be rapid pupil progress, the democ- 
ratization of reading experiences, and the promotion of a socially 
as well as a mechanically literate citizenry.’ 

6“The Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, Grade VIII,” Bulletin of 
the State Board of Education, Virginia, XVII, No. 2 (August, 1934), 269-73. 

7 Late summaries and selected bibliographies are included in “Better Reading In- 


struction” (Research Division of the National Education Association), Vol. XIII, 
No. 5 (November, 1935). 
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THE LISTENING HABITS OF OAKLAND 
(CALIFORNIA) PUPILS 


I. KEITH TYLER’* 


The radio as an instrument of communication has become so 
commonplace—so much an accepted part of our daily living—that 
we often fail really to comprehend its significance. It is pervasive, 
we can hardly get away from it anywhere we go; yet it is seldom 
that we take the trouble to analyze what it is doing to us or to the 
younger generation. But it is important that we should make this 
analysis, for, as teachers, we are intimately concerned with the 
everyday lives of our pupils and the social influences which are 
brought to bear upon them. Any facts which we can collect which 
will throw light upon the influence of the radio upon boys and girls 
will be of positive value in its implications for adolescent education. 

The need for a careful study of the radio in its relation to junior 
and senior high school students seemed to us, in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, very obvious. We had not the resources to conduct as de- 
tailed an investigation as that which the Payne Fund had sponsored 
in the motion-picture field. But we could gather some evidence 
which was more readily obtainable and which would add that 
much more to our needed knowledge in this area. 

We planned the study in response to definite needs on the part 
of our teachers. The radio was already appearing in classrooms 
here and there in Oakland. It was—and is—a new tool of instruc- 
tion, and teachers felt the need of more information about it. Then, 
too, those teachers who were keenest in their understanding of 
boys and girls were noting on every hand evidence of the effects 
of the new instrument upon youngsters as an apparent result of 
their listening outside of school hours. The study was launched 

Dr. Tyler is a member of the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University and coeditor of the new publication, the News Letter, published by the Bu- 
reau. His present article was a convention paper at the Indianapolis meeting of the 


National Council of Teachers of English, held November 28-30, 1935. 
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in the fall of 1933 in order to supply some of the facts which these 
teachers needed. 

After preliminary interviews with a number of secondary-school 
pupils I drew up a questionnaire which I personally administered 
to seven hundred students in the high seventh, the high ninth, and 
the high eleventh grades, chosen because they represented a fair 
cross-section of the city as a whole. Students of average, high, and 
low intelligence were included. 

The following types of information were gathered: whether there 
was a radio in the home; the amount of time spent in listening; the 
favorite radio performers; the qualities of the radio performers 
which made the greatest appeal; the favorite radio programs; the 
types of programs which were best liked; with whom the child usu- 
ally listened; what the child did when the radio was on; and the 
effectiveness of the commercial advertising in connection with 
the program. Data were treated so as to discover sex differences, 
grade-level differences, and intelligence-level differences. In Oak- 
land, with a “no-failure program,” grade levels approximate very 
closely age levels. 

There were radios in 98 per cent of the homes from which these 
pupils came. This is a startling figure, indicating as it does the 
universality of this new means of communication only twelve years 
after the first regular broadcast in this country was heard from 
station KDKA in Pittsburgh. In a recent article in the Educational 
Research Bulletin I have indicated the reasons for believing that this 
situation is not unique to Oakland. I believe that an equally high 
percentage would obtain among the homes from which high-school 
students come in most of the medium-sized cities in the North. 

Yes, radios are accessible; but are they used by junior and senior 
high school students? The evidence is unmistakable—high-school 
students spend a large amount of time daily in listening to the 
radio. The whole group averaged two hours and twenty-two. 


minutes each school day in the same room in which the loud-speaker ° 


was turned on, and slightly more time on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The Saturday listening is probably accounted for because the sur- 
vey was made during the football season, when sports broadcasts 
occupied most of the stations from ten-thirty in the morning until 
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five in the afternoon. Age of the students seemed to bear no re- 
lationship to the amount of listening, but girls of each of the ages 
spent somewhat more time than the boys. Likewise there seemed 
to be an inverse relationship to intelligence level, the brighter 
students spending somewhat less time than the pupils who were 
not so intellectually minded. This is not necessarily to be inter- 
preted as a reflection upon the intelligence of the average radio fan. 
It is undoubtedly true that the brighter students have more in- 
terests and engage in more diversified activities with which the 
radio must compete. The difference in time from the low group 
to the high group was only twenty minutes daily. 

Who were the radio performers who made the greatest appeal 
to these adolescent boys and girls? Who were their favorite stars? 
This study was made two years ago, and not all the same people 
are among the headliners now. Yet look at the list when all the boys 
and girls are considered in one group: 


1. Bing Crosby 6. Myrt (of “Myrt and Marge’”’) 

2. Jack Pearl (the “‘Baron’’) 7. Phil Baker 

3. Eddie Cantor 8. Billy Page (a juvenile attraction) 
4. Jimmie Durante 9. Marge (also of ““Myrt and Marge’’) 
5. Ed Wynn 1o. Amos and Andy 


Of this entire group, only one is representing a program intended 
to appeal to youngsters; all the rest are stars of programs with 
mass adult appeal. As a matter of fact, the one juvenile headliner 
is in this list chiefly because of the preferences of the seventh-grade 
group; the older boys and girls spurn such child programs. In 
general, then, it is the stars of the adult amusement world who 
make the appeal to adolescents—at least in our present situation, 
where so few programs are built especially for youth. 

When the preferences of the boys are compared with those of 
the girls, we find some interesting differences. Comedians take 
first place with the boys, while they are in second place with the 
girls, Bing Crosby being given an overwhelming preference. Seven 
of the first eight choices of the boys are taken by those who dis- 
pense humor over the air, Bing Crosby managing to squeeze into 
fourth place. Only four of the first eight preferences among the 
girls are comedians, the other four places being given to a crooner 
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and three stars of short serial dramas. A sports broadcaster and a 
serial headliner fill the remaining two places among the first ten with 
the boys, while Kate Smith and Phil Baker are the ninth and tenth 
choices among the girls. Comedians, crooners, and stars of short 
serial dramas appear to lead in popularity with the high-school 
group. 

The students were asked to indicate the traits of their favorite 
stars which endeared them to their hearts. It is interesting to note 
the consistency with which the findings here check with the analysis 
I have just made of the types of stars who lead in popularity. ““Hu- 
mor” led overwhelmingly among the traits which were named. With 
the girls it was only slightly more popular than a “good singing 
voice,” but the boys showed a 23 to 1 preference for it. “Acting”’ 
came in third place, with “music” following immediately after. Then 
come such trait-descriptions as “interesting,” “personality,” “‘ex- 
citing,”’ and so on. Altogether, the preferences here were highly con- 
sistent with the types of stars which led in popularity. 

While we now have evidence of the kind of individual who appeals 
to adolescents, we need to know more about the type of program 
which makes the greatest appeal. This preference was obtained by 
presenting a list of a number of types of programs and asking for a 
rating of each one on the basis of how well the student liked it. The 
summary list for the whole group showed that short plays led in 
popularity. Other types followed in this order: variety programs, 
sports, comedy, dance music, news broadcasts, crooners, vocal group 
singing, symphony, unclassified classical music, and, at the bottom 
of the list, talks. 

The appeal of the dramatic is shown very clearly in these findings. 
Short plays are in first place among the seventh-grade group; they 
tie for first place in the ninth grade; and drop to fifth place in the 
eleventh grade, when certain other types are making a stronger ap- 
peal. But the type listed as “‘variety,’’ which was defined as being 
the typical long program consisting of music, dramatic sketches, 
comedy, and the like, is also pre-eminently dramatic in appeal. It 
takes second place even in the eleventh grade. 

A comparison of the preferences of the boys with that of the girls 
shows two outstanding differences. Sports broadcasts are in first 
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place with the boys but drop into sixth place with the girls. On the 
other hand, dance music is the third choice of the feminine sex but is 
relegated to sixth place in masculine appeal. 

When the choices are compared by grade levels, we note two prin- 
cipal shifts as the boys and girls become more mature. Dance music 
is in sixth place in the seventh grade, in fifth place in the ninth 
grade, and then jumps to first place among the high-school juniors. 
The other shift is that already indicated, the loss in favor of short 
plays between the ninth-grade group and the eleventh-grade boys 
and girls. While this is partly accounted for, no doubt, by the de- 
velopment of other interests, it is possible that this may be due to 
the lack of dramatic programs on the air which appeal to older ado- 
lescents. There are short plays for children (some pretty bad), and 
there are scores of adult dramatic programs. But how many pro- 
grams present drama suited to the interests of older boys and girls? 

A study of the programs which were named as the most popular to 
which the boys and girls listened again revealed a high consistency 
with the types which were preferred. The three programs which led 
the list when the whole group was considered together were of the 
dramatic type. Next was listed a program which was both variety 
and comedy, which was followed in turn by a regular sports broad- 
cast feature. The list of the programs in the Bay area of California 
which were most popular with these adolescents is as follows: “One 
Man’s Family,” ““Myrt and Marge,” “Amos ’n’ Andy,” Jack Pearl, 
Associated Sports Broadcast, “Tarzan,” “Globe Headlines” (not a 
news broadcast but a dramatic sketch), ““Memory Lane,” “Eno 
Crime Clues,” and Jimmie Durante on the “Chase and Sanborn 
Hour.” 

All of these programs with the exception of the juvenile ‘“Tarzan” 
were intended primarily for adults; yet, they are the preferences of 
these high-school students. The lists of the ten most popular pro- 
grams by grade levels include “‘Tarzan” only in the seventh grade; 
however, enough students in all grades enjoyed it, together with its 
popularity in the high-seventh grade, to bring it into the list of the 
most popular with the whole group. 

“One Man’s Family,” which is still on the air, was uniformly pop- 
ular with the students. Realistic and sympathetic in its treatment of 
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the problems of the Barbour family, it appeals not only to parents, 
for whom it is chiefly intended, but to youngsters as well, indicating 
that they, too, believe it to be “true to life.”’ It is, I believe, one of 
the best examples of the possibilities for education by radio through 
the use of the dramatic technique. 

Certain anticipated differences between the preferences of boys 
and girls were revealed, particularly in relation to adventure, sports, 
and children’s programs. Likewise, there were shifts due to increas- 
ing maturity, particularly in the loss in favor of children’s programs 
and the increase in favor of sophisticated amusement. 

Is radio advertising effective with these young people? The boys 
and girls were asked to indicate the extent to which they thought 
they were influenced by the advertising in connection with their fa- 
vorite programs. To be sure, this kind of data is largely subjective; 
but it is interesting nonetheless. The proportion which thought that 
such advertising had no effect upon them ranged, among the ten 
most popular programs, from 20 per cent for “One Man’s Family,” 
which was advertising Snowdrift and Wesson Oil at that time, to 65 
per cent for Jack Pearl, who appeared on the “Lucky Strike pro- 
gram.’’ The programs which the adolescents felt were least effective 
in advertising were programs sponsored by cigarettes, patent medi- 
cines, and petroleum products; while those which they felt were most 
effective advertised kitchen products, chewing-gum, and a mouth- 
wash. Certainly some careful research here would be fruitful! 

With whom do these high-school students listen? The largest per- 
centage, of course, listen with their families. It is a decreasing pro- 
portion, however, from 74 per cent in the high-seventh grade to 61 
per cent in the high-eleventh. The group listening alone, on the other 
hand, increases from 16 per cent in the seventh grade to 23 per cent 
in the eleventh grade; while the proportion listening with friends also 
increases from 10 per cent in the youngest group to 16 per cent in 
the oldest. 

What these students say they do “most of the time’”’ when music 
is tuned in on the radio is also of interest. A small proportion, around 
Io per cent, say they are “alert,” listening with attention; while 
about 20 per cent are lying down, completely relaxed. The other 70 
per cent say that they are relaxing in their chairs, anything but alert. 
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In fact, nearly half of them indicate that they read when music is 
coming out of the loud-speaker. 

When speech is on the air, on the other hand, only a fifth of them 
are reading. Perhaps this is the group which is merely in the same 
room in which the parents are listening to more serious programs. 
Over a third indicate that they sit alertly, trying to keep from miss- 
ing a word; while about half are more relaxed, but still listening. 
The small remaining group reports “lying down” even for programs 
which are largely speech. 

Such are the findings of this study. What do they mean? What is 
indicated as far as the school is concerned? 

May I point out what I feel to be the significant conclusions to be 
drawn from this study? 

First of all, these findings point to the overwhelming importance 
of radio in the life of the typical adolescent. There is a radio in his 
home, and he spends a significant proportion of his time listening to 
it. If the motion picture which he attends on the average of once a 
week has such influence upon his attitudes, his stock of information, 
and his standards, it is highly probable that the radio is having an 
equally large effect. Our young people are not only ‘‘movie-made”’; 
they are “‘radio-made.”’ Any teacher who is attempting realistically 
to deal with boys and girls must be conscious of this influence and 
aware of the problems which it is creating. The notion that a cur- 
riculum which was suitable in horse-and-buggy days would be ap- 
propriate in these days of radio communication is not only ridicu- 
lous; it is highly tragic. The materials of high-school education must 
take into account the changes which the radio has brought in our 
pattern of living. 

Secondly, these findings support the view that adolescents must be 
appealed to as adults more than as children. Their stars are the same 
ones who appeal to adults. They are to be reached not by being 
talked down to but by sympathetic guidance into the adult world. 
They have already put away childish things; their favorite programs 
are adult programs. Yet their tastes are not developed, nor have 
they become critical. They are keen to experience everything and are 
already beginning to evaluate their experiences, Guidance in terms 
of possible standards of evaluation finds ready response from them. 
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How inadequate, then, is much of the insipid, dry-as-dust school- 
room literature which we force upon them even as the whole world 
is throbbing with life all around them. 

A third conclusion is concerned with the kind of appeal which 
strikes a response among these high-school students. The implica- 
tions are, it seems to me, of significance as regards educational broad- 
casting. There was indicated the overwhelming appeal of humor; 
yet I have still to hear an educational broadcast which evokes really 
hearty laughter from the pupils. I am not at all sure but that a pair 
of good comedians might do more in improving an educational 
broadcast than the most illustrious professor! And, as for the 
amount of humor to be found in the required English reading-list in 
the typical high school, you would know better than I. Then there 
is the matter of the good “‘singing voice’’ which had such an appeal 
for the girls. Most of the music-appreciation hours are occupied 
largely with instrumental numbers. A good tenor or two might add 
a great deal. 

The program preferences of this group indicate that the dramatic 
approach is by far the most popular and that talking is the least 
likely to meet a response. Nevertheless, talks still make up a large 
proportion of the educational broadcasts now on the air, and some of 
them are pretty dull. The use of the short play as a device for teach- 
ing over the radio is certainly increasing, and it is perfectly possible 
that it may soon be overdone. On the whole, however, it ought to 
be used a great deal more than it is. 

In the fourth place, the study reveals a relatively low level of taste 
in radio programs on the part of high-school students and their lack 
of critical judgment. All in all, the programs which were popular 
were not good programs; many of them were pure hokum and slap- 
stick. Taste in drama seemed relatively undeveloped, and the musi- 
cal preferences were not so much bad as they were narrow. Much 
needs to be done to develop in high-school students the ability to 
bring critical judgment to bear upon the radio fare which is offered 
them. 

Fifthly, the students seem quite susceptible to high-pressure radio 
salesmanship. Unless the pupil is to acquire a certain immunity from 
the wiles of the advertiser, how is he to keep his equilibrium in a 
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world where the conflicting claims of the program sponsors are 
dinned into his ears from morning until night? 

In the sixth place, this is a radio-nurtured generation with which 
we are dealing. Our young folks read and study with the radio on. 
We must revise our notions of proper conditions for study and relax- 
ation. We need some psychological studies which will discover what 
this endless barrage of noise is doing to the personalities of our boys 
and girls. But we are certainly safe in assuming that the radio is a 
large factor in their lives. 

I would like to indicate two major ways in which the school will 
deal with the radio. The first way is by appropriating it as a tool of 
instruction. Just as teaching films, pamphlets, and books of all sorts 
have found their way into the classroom, so will the radio become 
another device which the teacher will use in furthering her edu- 
cational objectives. She will use broadcasts intended particularly 
for schools. These are constantly improving and are a valuable 
means of enriching the school experience. But she can do more than 
this. She can bring into the classroom the high lights of the world 
outside by means of programs not primarily intended for schools. 
When a famous poet is on the air, pupils can hear him over the radio. 
There is a great deal of excellent drama being put onto the ether, and 
this can become source material for a class. Speech in its several 
forms can be studied as it comes over the loud-speaker. The possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

The Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University is 
attempting to make this selection of worth-while programs easier for 
the classroom teachers of Ohio. Each week we issue the Ohio Radio 
Announcer, which lists by grade level and subject the programs from 
all the stations in Ohio which seem to have educational promise for 
use in the school. This venture was just started, and the mailing- 
list is growing by leaps and bounds. Apparently, we have been able 
to meet a real need on the part of teachers. 

The second thing which the school can do is to develop units on 
radio appreciation as a regular part of the English program. The 
approach is not greatly different from that in motion-picture appre- 
ciation, except for its larger complexity. Certainly, if students are 
to study Shakespeare when many of them have never seen a play, 
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they should study radio drama which they hear constantly. The 
necessity of such a unit is, I believe, apparent. I am preparing at the 
present time a textbook in this field which will parallel Dr. Edgar 
Dale’s How To Appreciate Motion Pictures. Meanwhile we are 
anxious to make contacts with teachers throughout the country who 
are interested in experimenting in this interesting field. Dr. Dale 
and I have just begun the publication of a monthly News Letter 
dealing with the developments in the field of motion pictures, radio, 
and the press. This will be sent free to any teachers who will take 
the trouble to write to us at the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


TO OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HELEN RAND‘ 


Last spring in a survey on reading interests high-school pupils 
asked questions that they would like to have answered. One-third 
of them asked about foreign countries and international relations. 
The boys and girls asked direct questions. Their attitude is analyti- 
cal. They have the active skepticism that T. H. Huxley said the 
schools should cultivate. We have all noticed that our pupils are not 
particularly interested in our opinions, but they are very much in- 
terested in scientific answers to their own questions. The time is long 
past for mere discussions and for having open minds through which 
the winds of any man’s doctrine may sweep. To keep their minds 
open may have been the best thing people could do in the prescien- 
tific age when various philosophers busied themselves with interpret- 
ing the world in various ways and the authority of dead men ruled, 
but sixty years ago Huxley insisted that authority as a guide be 
abandoned because it had already crumbled down, and that science 
should make the blueprints for the future. Now we have science— 
science to build a good material world, a science of health, and a sci- 


* Helen Rand is teacher of English in Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, and lecturer at Northwestern University. She is author of a two-volume high- 
school textbook in composition, English at Work. This paper was read before the Inter- 
national Relations Committee luncheon meeting at the Indianapolis convention of 
the N.C.T.E., November 29, 1935. 
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ence of social growth. We can use this science in working together 
to change the world and to make it a good place for all the people 
everywhere. 

This fall 1,412 high-school pupils in New Jersey, Ohio, California, 
and Illinois were given 3- by 5-inch filing cards and told to ask two 
questions that they would like to have answered—one a question 
about a foreign country and one a question about war. The large 
majority of the questions proved to be about war. 

Those who have said that men fight because they naturally like 
to, because war is romance, never need say it again, because there 
was not one question in 2,824 that could be interpreted as supporting 
such a notion. 

One hundred seventy-four pupils asked what the causes of war 
are. Here are three of the questions: (1) “Is there any reason be- 
side financial gain that causes war?” (2) “Do all wars have the same 
cause?” (3) “Are armament makers or politicians responsible for 
war?” 

Thirty pupils ask this question, “Who are the ones who profit by 
war?” One pupil wrote, “Is the rich man the cause of war? If so, 
why kill the younger generation to make one or two men wealthy?” 
Another wrote, “Why can’t it be worked so that the business men 
won’t profit by rousing the nation into going to war?” 

These questions are answered extensively in the report of the spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate the Munitions Industry of which 
Senator Nye is chairman. A summary of part of that report may be 
had from the Christian Century, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for ten cents. This summary exposes the tricks of the 
munition-makers of selling to one country and then warning another 
country that it must buy to offset the first sale, and it exposes the 
co-operation between the government and the munition-makers. 
The magazine Fortune for March, 1934, has an article, “Arms and 
the Men,” from which I shall quote parts of three statements. 


I 


On a village Green in rural England stands a war memorial: a cannon cap- 
tured by the local regiment from the Germans. On one side of the cannon are 
engraved the names of the English soldiers who were killed in the advance. On 
the other side is the manufacturer’s name: the English Vickers, Ltd. 
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II 


The great Czechoslovakian armament company, controlled by Frenchmen, 
promoted the rise of Hitler in Germany and contributed millions of marks to 
Hitler’s campaign. These same Frenchmen own newspapers that did more 
than any others to enrage France against Hitler. 


Ill 
Krupp supplied fifty-two countries with arms before the war. 


Forty-nine pupils are concerned about those who are going to do 
the fighting and ask questions like these: (1) “Are the men who are 
going to be killed asked if they want to have a war?” (2) “Why 
should thousands of people fight in wars while only a few profit by 
it?” (3) “If the men who are in high offices had to go to the front 
and fight, would we have so many wars? Would such men as Mus- 
solini and Hitler be willing to give up their lives?” 

One hundred pupils ask why wars are fought anyway. Here are 
two of the questions: (1) ‘““Have the common people ever gained 
anything by war?” (2) “Family quarrels are settled without wars, so 
why aren’t a nation’s quarrels? After all, the world is just one big 
family.” (The boy who asked that question knows who our inter- 
national relations are—they are human beings.) 

Two hundred seventy-five pupils ask, “What are we going to do 
about the war that is going on now?” Only 7 of these indicate in 
their questions that we should, or can, be neutral. Here are 2 of the 
262 questions: (1) “What steps can be taken to prevent capitalists 
from sending munitions and capital to Italy?” (2) “Could the wom- 
en in this country prevent the war from spreading?” 

Sixty-five pupils ask for active resistance to war. One boy wrote, 
“T should like to study preventing wars.” Four others wrote: (1) 
“Will all the young people take a stand against war?” (2) “Why 
don’t we all join together with the people of other countries instead 
of leaving it up to the League of Nations?” (3) “If the people really 
co-operate, can’t war be abolished?” (4) ‘Why aren’t the great mul- 
titude of peace-lovers able to stop a handful of war-makers?”’ 

Most of the questions about foreign countries were asked about 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan. Those about Italy and Japan 
were nearly all about war; those about Russia about the government 
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and the improving conditions; those about Germany about Hitler, 
the mistreatment of the Jews, and fascism. 

There are many questioners who want to know what fascism is. 
One boy wrote, “I should like to know what are the principals of 
fascism?’’—pals, spelled p-a-l-s, and I say that his spelling is correct. 
Fascism is the open terrorist dictatorship of a few pals, of the princi- 
pals in control, who are determined to save themselves by sacrificing 
the millions of us. In doing this they would destroy culture and hurl 
us back into feudal barbarism. Fascism in Italy has produced no 
literature; it held a public bonfire of books in Berlin. In Japan, as we 
have heard, it is illegal to have ‘dangerous thoughts.”’ We English 
teachers justify our existence by trying to think and by teaching 
others to think. We must think harder and straighter, and as we do 
so we cannot help having thoughts that are dangerous to fascism. 
H. G. Wells said that the history of the next years would be a race 
between education and catastrophe. Fascism would be that catas- 
trophe. 

Fascism would separate us from our international relations who 
live in other countries and our relations from other countries who 
live here. For our own destruction it sets antagonisms between the 
native and the foreign-born, between the white people and the ne- 
groes, when there should be no antagonism between us: we are re- 
lated. 

It is through our literature that we understand one another, that 
we tell one another about love and life and all we plan to do. Litera- 
ture, Conrad says in the Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
awakens in our hearts the feeling of that “solidarity . . . . which 
binds men to each other.”’ For that reason fascism is opposed to litera- 
ture and to learning and culture. And for that reason we English 
teachers are opposed to fascism. When we teach literature, let us 
notice that great plays and poems and novels are not written about 
nations, but about men and women and children whom we love be- 
cause we know them, and it does not make any difference in what 
country they live. 

Fascism tries to set antagonisms between nations when there is a 
natural solidarity among the people of the earth. A high-school Sen- 
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ior asked, “Is strong nationalism, which is upheld by those who think 
they run the country, a device by which the mass of people are led 
into war for the profit of others?” Fascism is a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, howling about democracy while it is destroying it, about neu- 
trality when it is preparing most fiercely for war. 

The Hearst newspapers and the Hearst radio news are promoting 
pledges of allegiance for the children in schools and loyalty oaths for 
teachers. We have a great deal of loyalty, which in the past we have 
tried to give to the bearers of culture. Now we must be on our guard 
against those who in the name of good traditions lead the people into 
fascism and the destruction of culture. We must not give our loyalty 
to Mr. Hearst and his fascist-promoting pals, but we must give our 
active loyalty to the people with whom we work, to the teachers and 
pupils, and to the people all over the world. They are our interna- 
tional relations. 

We must diagnose fascism in its incipient stages as it manifests 
itself in our schools. We recognize fascist tendencies when our sal- 
aries are threatened and reduced; when some of us work until we are 
drunk-tired every night while others of us sit unemployed in relief 
stations; when schools are closed while battleships are being built. 
Increased militarism in schools is a strong fascist tendency. 

Having diagnosed fascist tendencies, we must fight them. The 
forces of fascism and of war are organized against us; and therefore 
unless we are to be destroyed we must organize ourselves against 
them. If we prevent its coming, fascism is not inevitable, but, once 
established, fascism breaks out inevitably into war. 

If our loyalty to the good traditions, to real democracy, is to 
count, we must become active members of those organizations that 
are working against war and fascism. We must make those organiza- 
tions of which we are members more effective. We must carry the 
work of the Public Relations Committee to the public and get the 
support of the public for our work; we must extend our International 
Relations Committee so that we can help and be helped by our in- 
ternational relations. 

The world is fast dividing itself into two classes: those who want 
war and those who do not. There is no neutral position, but there 
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are those who do not yet know on which side they belong. They are 
being bled for all they are worth by the war-makers whose subordi- 
nates and accomplices they are. We, English teachers, can read and 
think and work to give our loyalty not to fascism and war but to 
our international relations. 


THE TRAVELOGUE SECTIONS OF 
L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO 


WILLIAM GLASGOW BOWLING! 


I wish to point out briefly the significance of the travelogue sections 
of L’ Allegro and Penseroso. Lines 41-150 of L’ Allegro constitute 
what I term the travelogue section of the poem; lines 63-174 consti- 
tute the travelogue section of J/ Penseroso. I attach the word 
“travelogue” to these sections because the delights of Mirth in 
L’ Allegro and the pleasures of Melancholy in J] Penseroso are pre- 
sented by Milton in a series of rapidly shifting images that resemble 
in many ways a movie of the travelogue variety. The enduring 
beauty of these constantly changing pictures accounts for much of 
the pleasure that readers will always derive from these companion 
pieces. 

The travelogue section of L’Allegro begins with the following 
four-line picture: 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 


Such, then, is the thrill that comes to the light-hearted man as 
he listens to the lark in the early morning. Now the scene shifts, and 
the next picture shows this man at his window, looking out at the 
day (ll. 45-48). Rapidly there is another shift of location, and the 
picture of the happy man at his window is followed by a colorful 
barnyard scene of the cock strutting before his dames (ll. 49-52). 
This picture of early-morning activity in the barnyard gives way 
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to the picture of an early-morning hunt (ll. 53-56). Next flashes 
the picture of the joyous man on one of his morning walks, with the 
rising sun beating in his face (ll. 57-62). Then follow in rapid 
succession a two-line picture of the plowman, a one-line picture of 
the milkmaid, a one-line picture of the mower, and a two-line 
picture of the shepherds: 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


It is by means of such constantly changing pictures as these that 
Milton acquaints us with the activities of the light-hearted man. 
Through line gg these are all daytime activities of one who luxuriates 
in the beauties of the countryside. Daylight giving way to dusk in 
line 100, the scene of activity takes us indoors to the spicy nut- 
brown ale and the telling of stories. Then, at line 117, the scene 
again shifts, this time transporting us from the country to the city, 
where picture again follows picture in rapid order. It would be 
difficult to enumerate with mathematical precision the number of 
individual scenes comprising this imaginary travelogue, as different 
sets of lines admit of different interpretations. As I read the poem, 
however, I find at least twenty-one distinct pictures of the joyous 
man’s activities in the countryside. Lines 100-114 might be con- 
sidered as one general picture of an indoor gathering, with those in 
attendance devoting the evening to the nut-brown ale and to the 
telling of tales; or one might easily imagine several inserts here, 
depicting the action of these stories. It is difficult to say precisely 
how many pictures show us the pleasures that the light-hearted man 
discovers in the city, but again a number stand out sharply and 
distinctly. 

To follow the changes of scene in both L’Allegro and I Penseroso, 
we should observe, among other things, the words which Milton 
uses to carry the eye from one scene to another. ‘‘Then,” “while,” 
“oft,” “sometime,” ‘‘and,” “‘straight,” “where,” and are words 
which Milton especially relies upon to flash the changes of scene. 
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The travelogue section of J] Penseroso begins with the following 
two-line picture of the meditative man on an evening stroll in the 
woods in search of the nightingale: 


Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 
I woo, to hear thy even-song. 


The nightingale disappointing him on some evenings, the thought- 
ful man continues his walk anyway, transferring his interests on 
these occasions to the observance of the moon (ll. 65-72). Next in 
the list of the pensive man’s pleasures comes the sound of the cur- 
few, reaching him from over the distance (Il. 73-76). Bad weather 
sometimes makes it impossible for the thoughtful man to walk out- 
doors in the evening, and the scene of activity accordingly shifts 
from the countryside to the room lit only by the glowing embers 
(ll. 77-84). Then the scene shifts again, the next lines taking us into 
the “‘high lonely tower” in which the meditative man often reads 
and studies all night (Il. 85-120). Sometimes he sees the dawn break 
cloudy and with a wind: 


Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 


This is the first of-the daylight pictures in J] Penseroso. It fades 
into the picture of the dawn breaking with a gentle rain (Il. 127-30). 
The pictures immediately following show us the pensive man in 
the “archéd walks of twilight groves,” and they show him resting by 
the brook, securely shaded from the sun’s rays. There is the picture 
of “the bee with honeyed thigh,” and the picture of “the waters 
murmuring.” Toward the end there is the pictorial account of the 
thoughtful man’s wish ‘‘To walk the studious cloister’s pale,”’ with 
the organ playing and the choir singing. Then there is the final 
picture of the “peaceful hermitage” in which this man wishes to 
spend his declining days. 

Inasmuch as certain lines may be interpreted differently, it is 
impossible to indicate with accuracy the number of individual scenes 
in J/ Penseroso comprising the travelogue of delights dear to the 
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heart of the meditative man. They are not as many in number, 
however, as those in L’ Allegro, and they are mostly night pictures or 
pictures in shade or shadow, whereas the pictures showing the inter- 
ests of the light-hearted man are, for the most part, characterized 
by sunshine and brightness. This contrast is in harmony with the 
opposing ways of life of the two men. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that there are other excellencies 
in L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso in addition to the beauty of the pictorial 
elements I have just described. But these pictorial episodes consti- 
tute by far the greater portion of both poems, and it is essential 
that we understand these sections clearly if we are to experience the 
full poetic pleasure that awaits us in these companion pieces. I have 
termed these episodes the travelogue sections because in them 
picture follows picture in rapid order, much after the fashion of a 
movie. I am aware that the term “travelogue” is a somewhat 
modern word to be attached to these seventeenth-century lyrics. 
But isn’t the very fact that such a modern term may be used to 
explain them additional testimony to the universality of their 


appeal? 
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THE TEACHING OF INTERVIEWS 


The piece of research the results of which I am reporting has to do 
with a social situation which occurs in the lives of most college graduates 
and which, when it does come, is exceedingly important, its issue often 
determining the whole course of subsequent living. Interviews for secur- 
ing positions usually come at the beginning of business and professional 
careers, and frequently determine their direction. 

It is a rare course of study, however, that includes any training in 
applying for positions by means of interviews. Occasionally this feature is 
found in the course of study of a high school, but seldom if ever in that of 
a college. The idea of college students needing such instruction is held in 
derision by the more traditional type of college professor of English. It 
would be a sad lowering of our standards, they say, to admit such stuff to 
the course of study! 

An old negro woman, being asked by a friend what education really 
meant, replied, “Education is takin’ folks from whah dey’s at to whah 
dey’s gwine!”’ One of the most glaring faults in our educational practice 
has been, and still is, that we do not ascertain where our students are be- 
fore taking them by the hand to lead them to where we think they 
should go. 

The investigation upon which I have been engaged was an endeavor to 
ascertain where some college students stand in regard to the ability to sell 
their services professionally, and whether it is possible by classroom in- 
struction to improve the ability to present their qualifications to a pros- 
pective employer. 

The students concerned were from the State Teachers College at 
Fredericksburg, where I have the honor of teaching. They were selected 
at random, A notice placed on the bulletin board invited any student 
interested in learning how to apply for a position by personal interview to 
meet me at a given time and place. I took everyone who presented herself 
for the instruction—twelve in all. If the notice had been left on the bulle- 
tin board longer, there would doubtless have been more; but twelve were 
as many as I could well handle in the time at my disposal. These students 
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represented all classes in the college, distributed as follows: Freshmen, 7; 
Sophomores, 3; Juniors, 1; Seniors, 1. 

Before any instruction was given, each student put on an interview for 
whatever position she desired to obtain at the end of the current year, a 
professor in the college serving as the employer. A competent stenogra- 
pher made reports of these interviews. 

The students then met for three half-hour periods of instruction, dis- 
cussion, and practice. They worked out a standard, which was later ap- 
proved by a member of the faculty who had been for some years the super- 
intendent of a city school system and had had experience in interviewing 
and engaging teachers. 

The standard does not cover all points which might be included in the 
teaching of interviews, but it does include some of the most important and 
touches as many as could reasonably be covered in the brief time used for 
instruction. 

The students were taught to make an appointment with the pros- 
pective employer for the interview. They learned the meaning of refer- 
ences, the proper way to prepare them, and the way to present them in 
writing. 

They were led to see that the applicant should keep the interview in his 
own hands for the most part, especially at the beginning, giving the em- 
ployer the information which he needed, putting themselves in his place 
in order to think out what he would desire to know about them. 

They analyzed this information into a few important points bearing on 
the applicant’s fitness for the position. The employer, they decided, 
would wish to know what training the applicant has had, what was his 
academic standing, what certificates or degrees he holds, and what courses 
he has had in his special field. He will be interested in the applicant’s ex- 
perience, his health, and his family connections. As to this last point, 
some young people feel that it is a reflection on their independence and 
abilities to use the influence of family or friends to obtain a position. 
They were led to see that a person has a right to build upon the achieve- 
ments and distinction attained by members of his family, and to use them 
to gain a start. His connection with an outstanding family would tend to 
establish confidence in his ability and probable success, and may be legiti- 
mately used in gaining entry into the profession. 

The candidate’s self-possession and ability to respond to the unex- 
pected in the interview would have a marked effect in producing a good 
impression upon the mind of the prospective employer. 

Interviews were scored by means of points recorded when the pupil 
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proffered them without prompting by the prospective employer. The gain 
points before and after instruction was 530 points for the group. The low- 
est percentage of improvement was 20; the highest, 60. The average per- 
centage of improvement was 44.2. 

The conclusions based upon this bit of research would probably have 
to be modified slightly if it were extended to include a large number of 
students in widely distributed localities. They are valid, however, as an 
indication that college students are not as well prepared as we would like 
to think them to meet intelligently and effectively one of the important 
social situations almost sure to confront them at the beginning of their 
professional careers, and that a short time spent in instruction and prac- 
tice would help them to meet it more adequately. 

If you think that these conclusions are not true of your students, try 
the procedure out on them and find out where they stand. 

ELIzABETH W. BAKER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


A CLASSROOM EXPERIMENT IN FREE READING 


An experiment in two methods of encouraging free reading was con- 
ducted in two English 12A classes at Western High School last year. In 
one class the students kept in a classbook the list of their free reading. 
Each student added to his own list from time to time. Extensive reading 
was encouraged through comments by the teacher on the amount of the 
reading accomplished and by short discussions every two weeks by the 
students on the content of their reading. 

In another class of the same grade and general intelligence students 
brought to the classroom books from their home libraries and books they 
had out on city library cards. These they placed on the tables or shelves 
with the teacher’s and school library’s contributions. The city library 
lent the class for four weeks at a time a comparatively large number of 
books. The presence of the books in the room daily reminded the stu- 
dents of reading. As in the other class, every two weeks the students dis- 
cussed briefly with one another the books they had lately read. 

At the end of the semester all the students of the first group admitted 
that they had read more than ever before in the same length of time. 
Twenty-seven of the class of thirty-five had read comparatively exten- 
sively. 

The group that maintained a lending library had read more than the 
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first group. All the students in this group claimed to have read more in 
the four months than ever before in over a year’s time. The upper third 
had read no more than the upper third of the first group. The second 
third had read one and a half times more than the second third of the first 
group. The lowest third had read three times as much as the correspond- 
ing third of the other group. 

In the lowest third of the second group most of the reading had been 
the unassigned literature in the textbooks or in the books of the class li- 
brary. The middle third of this group read three times as many class li- 
brary books as outside books. In the upper third, the highest in free read- 
ing, the outside books averaged higher. This was due, I think, to the fact 
that this group had previously formed the habit of reading, had greater 
ability in reading, and were accustomed to hunting up their own reading 
matter. The fact that the upper third of the second group read no more 
than the upper third of the first group was probably due to the responsive- 
ness of the students in both groups to any suggestions of the teacher in re- 
gard to reading. 

The implication of this experiment is that with the lower two-thirds of 
a class the accessibility of books and the keeping of books before the eye 
act as reminders and stimuli of free reading. 

MINNIE C, SQUIRE 


WESTERN HiGH SCHOOL 
WasaincTon, D.C. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


To find some written work for the Seniors in which they would really 
be interested seemed almost impossible. One day I saw several copies of 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King in the library and recalled that one of the 
boys had admired a picture of Sir Galahad the day before. Would the 
unit I had in mind engage the attention of this nonchalant group? 

We enjoyed reading about King Arthur, Lancelot, and all the others 
so much that we actually closed the books with a sigh and a reluctance 
to leave them. I was contemplating some newspaper work and asked 
them what kinds of editorials they thought King Arthur would write if 
he were editing a newspaper. It was then that we decided to publish the 
Camelot Times. 

The staff was chosen and each person was given some definite assign- 
ment by the editor and his assistant. During the actual process of pro- 
duction everyone had some suggestions, and there were scores of trips to 
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the library for information concerning the clothing, customs, food, and 
amusements of King Arthur’s court. I was very careful to conceal the 
fact that they were actually doing composition work. 

The Old English style printing gave the completed edition a very at- 
tractive appearance. On the front page was a picture of King Arthur, news 
stories, and a feature story about Excalibur; on page 2 were editorials 
and a personal interview with Queen Guinevere concerning her wardrobe; 
page 3 contained the obituaries and weddings. Who couldn’t write an 
interesting account of the wedding of Lynette and Gareth? There was 
also a comic strip because one of the boys said it wouldn’t be a newspaper 
unless it had “funnies.” The last page pictured several display advertise- 
ments and the social column. We were so proud of our work that we 
gave it a prominent place in the English Booth at the Flintstone Fair. 

MARGARET SIPPLE 


FLINTSTONE HicH SCHOOL 
FLINTSTONE, MARYLAND 
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INSTRUMENTAL GRAMMAR 


RUTH MARY WEEKS 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The subject whose position in the experience curriculum has been assigned to 
me for discussion is grammar. I am detailed to attack and take this hotly 
defended final fortification of the retreating subject-matterists. 

Let me begin by assuring these valiant antagonists that they are going to 
have grammar in the new curriculum. Only, it is going to appear not as a 
special subject but as a functional part of a larger life-pattern—experiences in 
speaking and writing. Grammar, after all, is just the study of how we express 
our thoughts. We have been satisfied a long time just looking at language 
through the microscope of grammar. Now, along comes Mr. Hatfield and says, 
“Well, if that’s the way we express our thoughts, let’s express some that way.” 

There are stages in the development of the child’s mind when the expression 
of his thought breaks down for lack of some grammatical power. At the junior 
high school age, his thoughts have progressed beyond the simple-sentence pat- 
tern; it will help him to think and speak clearly if he can grasp the idea of little 
thoughts connected in compound and complex sentences. The senior high school 
student is beginning to try to hold in his mind and organize a mass of related 
material; he will be helped by the study of parallel structure and by learning 
variety in phrasing and structure. At a somewhat higher level of development 
he will profit by studying the means of condensation. In other words, instru- 
mental grammar introduces a construction as an aid to thought and speech, and 
not as a museum curiosity. In an experience curriculum, the schoolroom is a 
workship and grammar is a tool kit. 

Grammar appears in another guise at the junior college level of our experience 
curriculum. The human mind develops very slowly the capacity for abstract 
thinking. Maturity arrives when experience can be thus abstracted and gener- 
alized. To high-school Seniors or junior-college Freshmen, it becomes at length 
natural, possible, and useful to present such a course in language history and 
grammar as is roughly outlined in the Commission’s report; and I venture to 
prophesy that, taken at this point, such a course will give the student a new view 
of the value and beauty of language as a priceless heritage slowly developed for 


* Abstracts of addresses delivered before the Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, continued from the February issue. Summaries of 
discussion of the curriculum report will appear in the April issue. 
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us through the ages, into whose building the dreams of man have gone, and 
whose preservation and perfection is worthy of manly attention. Thus, gram- 
mar will fit in a new way into the contact of the maturing mind with that great- 
est of all experience curricula—life itself. 


PRESENTATION OF THE REPORT ON “TEACHER EDUCATION IN ENGLISH” 


IDA A. JEWETT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Committee on Teacher Education in English, realizing the impossibility 
of making a “‘final and satisfactory determination” of the education most likely 
to give prospective teachers of English the equipment of greatest usefulness to 
them, has formulated a statement of its beliefs as to the opportunities and expe- 
riences most likely to develop the personal, social, and professional qualities 
characterizing superior teachers. To every reader of this section, the committee 
would repeat the admonition of Mr. Hatfield in the Preface to the Report: 

This is intended to be a pattern curriculum .. . . is to be regarded as illustrative, 
an exposition of important curriculum principles through their systematic application. 
The reader is urged to keep constantly in mind this illustrative character of the details, 
and to center his attention upon the principles behind them [p. v]. 


As the first step toward the preparation of better teachers, the committee 
calls for “discriminating selection of candidates for the profession.’”’ Here, too, 
the lack of scientific standards and guidance for such selection has forced the 
committee to fall back upon a general statement of standards, such as: “ade- 
quate physical vitality,” “higher than the college average of mental ability,” 
“definitely desirable personality traits,” “rich mental and social backgrounds,” 
“strong professional interests” (implying an aptitude for teaching English), to- 
gether with “habits of correct and effective speaking and writing” and of ‘“‘read- 
ing habits on an acceptable literary level.” 

The work proposed for those meeting these standards has two aspects—the 
personal, or cultural; and the professional—and is pointed toward the acquisi- 
tion of powers and controls through experience: research, case studies, field 
work, journalistic and literary publications, dramatics, travel, practice teaching, 
and other curricular activities. “Instruction is admittedly important, but 
training, or school experiencing which includes instruction, is held to be indis- 
pensable” (p. 315). 

The curricula proposed are differentiated for candidates preparing to teach 
(1) elementary-school subjects, (2) secondary-school subjects other than Eng- 
lish, (3) secondary-school English, and (4) college English. For each division the 
work proposed is grouped under the heads of service needs, literature, support- 
ing subjects, and professional subjects. 

Under each division the stress is upon specific materials and activities which 
seem to the committee to be best adapted to satisfy the actual personal and 
professional needs of teachers of English, for example: 
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. .. . fundamentals of writing and speaking, using freely such communication ex- 
periences as teachers will themselves most use—explaining, instructing, directing, as- 
signing, announcing—and such writing and speaking experiences ax they are to teach 
pupils to meet more effectively: conversation and telephoning, formal and informal dis- 
cussion, story-telling, dramatizing, making reports, participation in assembly activities, 
letter writing, book reviewing, outlining, note-taking, and keeping memoranda. 


. . . recreational reading for improving individual taste and powers, and reading 
techniques for various literary types. 


. ... methods of teaching work-type reading and methods of improving English 
asa tool... . the vocabulary of the sgecial subject, the significance of honest content 
and clear organization. ... . 


While the report uses the terms “semester,” “hour,” and “course,” the com- 
mittee affirms its belief that it is not length of time or number of courses re- 
quired that insures good teachers, and that the amount of scholarship is not so 
important as its spirit. “Quality takes precedence over quantity. Teacher edu- 
cation is, more than other divisions, incommensurable in terms of years, semester 
hours, or quarter credits, or courses passed” (p. 319). 


SUMMARY OF PRESENTATION OF RESEARCH PROPOSALS OF THE 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


DORA V. SMITH, CHAIRMAN 
University of Minnesota 


The interest of the National Council in research has in the past been directed 
mainly toward problems of the teaching of language and composition. We seem, 
as a result of that emphasis and of widespread investigation on the part of 
other organizations and individuals, to have thought our way through to some- 
thing approaching a philosophy of the teaching of composition, and on paper at 
least to have applied it rather specifically to the problems of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

We are far from any such unity of viewpoint concerning the teaching of read- 
ing and literature. The field is wide open for thought and investigation. More- 
over, there probably never was a time when conditions were more favorable to 
change—when college, high school, and elementary school alike were so hospi- 
table to the idea of abandoning outworn requirements and making the way clear 
for sane reform. 

For two years the Research Committee of the Council has been discussing the 
possibility of instituting some sort of comprehensive research into the ends and 
means of instruction in the field of reading and literature, under the sponsorship 
of an educational foundation and under the direction of a steering committee, 
not the Research Committee, formed for the purpose by the officers of the 
Council. 
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We are asking ourselves seriously what are the aims of the teaching of litera- 
ture, what are the ends in view. Do we wish to extend the range of the pupils’ 
interests and understanding through vicarious experience in reading? Do we aim 
to create in them a love of reading, and to develop in them standards of evalua- 
tion by means of which they may direct their own program of reading in the 
future? To what extent do we accept responsibility for the perpetuation of the 
literary heritage? When passing on the literary heritage means for certain boys 
and girls conflict with our previous objective, to create in them a lifelong habit 
of association with good books, which is paramount in our program? 

The questions then arise: How far is our present course of study in literature 
adequate for the attainment of these ends for all boys and girls in our high 
schools, or even for some of them? To what extent does the present organization 
of materials help or hinder the accomplishment of these objectives? 

What light does the psychology of adolescence throw upon the problems? In 
other words, how far can our present knowledge of the reading interests of 
adolescents assist us in leading them from where they are to where we want them 
to be? 

An adequate attack upon this problem necessitates careful consideration of 
the wide field of good books, read by intelligent, cultured adults, which seldom 
gain access to our classrooms. 

Furthermore, guidance in reading depends, in the final analysis, upon our 
knowledge of the interests and abilities of the individual. What books are best 
for the pupil low in intelligence but mature in years and experience? What 
books is the superior pupil capable of reading which he does not seem to enjoy? 
Problems such as these are being attacked in various parts of the country, but 
few records are available for study. If, somehow, we could pool the results, they 
would be of inestimable value to us all. 

Miss Center has opened up for us the whole problem of remedial reading at 
the secondary-school level. Dr. Betts suggests that preventive measures in the 
prereading stages and the first two years of the reading program are also funda- 
mental. Dr. Diederich has dealt with the problem of measurement of those out- 
comes of instruction concerned with attitudes and appreciations, with cultivat- 
ing the desire for more. 

The Council has completed its curriculum venture. The Research Committee 
proposes, therefore, to ask the Executive Committee to set up an extensive re- 
search into the problem of the necessity of differentiation of reading programs 
according to the tastes and capacities of pupils from the early grades through the 
first two years of college, by means of laboratory situations throughout the 
country in which pupils of widely varied interests and abilities may be exposed 
to books and their reactions recorded. It proposes to gather and collate existing 
evidence concerning the natural reading interests of pupils at these same educa- 
tional levels, for the purpose of locating worth-while books appealing to these 
interests. At the same time, it wishes to carry forward further investigations in 
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the field of remedial reading and preventive measures in appropriate areas of the 
school system. Such a program we feel can be carried out under the direction of 
experts to the immeasurable improvement of our teaching. 


OPTIONAL WoRK IN A LITERATURE CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED PupPIits? 


EVA HANKS LYCAN 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The class was in the charge of one teacher, assisted by four students trained 
to take care of mechanical details. The course was the regular English VI, em- 
bracing the reading and study of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and one issue of the AWantic Monthly. 

To solve the problem of providing the bright pupils with sufficient worth- 
while activity while the slower pupils completed the requirements of the course, 
the teacher planned optional work of three types: oral, written, and manual. 

The pupils particularly good in oral composition discussed before the class 
topics relating to the books studied. Thus, taking the Tale of Two Cities as an 
example, one boy made a study of mob psychology, another discussed social life 
in England during the eighteenth century, a third compared the book with 
David Copperfield. One group of students majoring in music organized within 
the class a chorus to sing the “‘Marseillaise,” the chairman giving the history of 
the song; another collected the French songs written during the Revolution. 
For the written projects there were essays imaginative and informational, 
poems, a letter to a French schoolgirl inquiring about the place of interest in the 
book. Students whose major interests were in shopwork constructed objects 
bearing on topics of class discussion. One boy made a coach in connection with 
which a classmate gave a talk on “Travel in 1775.” A girl majoring in art 
modeled from clay a court lady of the reign of Louis XVI, while another girl 
reviewed the book Historic Costume. 

All those projects tended to create mutual respect between groups. All op- 
tional work in creative writing and art was posted on bulletin boards; all man- 
ual projects exhibited on tables. 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


WARD H. GREEN 
Director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“The building of character” may be defined as the refinement of values and 
the increase of moral force. The literature which pupils are to read describes 
higher values and reflects greater moral force than any of them may possess. If, 
therefore, the intrinsic worth portrayed and the moral force exemplified in our 


2 Report on experiment organized by Miss Mabel Goddard, head of the English de- 
partment of the Arsenal Technical Schools. 
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literature are not too far removed from children’s own concepts of either, their 
reading of this literature should create for them new and attractive patterns 
which they may assimilate. Through his reading the pupil must, on the one 
hand, come to recognize what traits have a quality to be praised and emulated; 
and, on the other hand, he must come to engage voluntarily in individual and 
group activities which are identified with fundamental character traits. The 
twofold development of character appears in recognition and in performance. 

The first step in the character education program is the selection of reading 
materials of the greatest literary value on the junior-high-school ability level. 
Prose or verse should not be selected merely on the basis of its having a moral 
objective. Moreover, the pupils’ experience with literatures should be, as far as 
possible, direct. Thoroughness in reading therefore becomes of primary signifi- 
cance. The mind of the child may be enriched by encouraging him to commit to 
memory the best thoughts of the race, and this memorization may frequently be 
motivated by means of dramatization. 

The type of grades and tests employed should be considered in the character- 
education program. The scoring plan should be objective and have direct ref- 
erence to pupil performance. Open-book tests are valuable, first, because they 
convince pupils of the teacher’s sense of fairness and, second, because they con- 
vince pupils of the importance of being able to read accurately and rapidly. 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


H. G. PAUL 
University of Illinois 


The first requisite in successful teaching of reading is that the pupil shall 
clearly understand. Each retarded pupil presents a definite problem—hence the 
value of the intelligence and diagnostic tests. Motivation of the right sort is 
essential, the best being that which comes from within. Each lesson calls for its 
own particular motivation; and each day, for a plan with definite objectives in 
mind. Of great importance is the training of pupils to grasp the thought of the 
printed page in fair-sized phrases, and to solve a difficult passage by re-readings 
to emphasize successively the several words. Most important of all is learning 
to recognize the central idea of what is read and the relation to it of subordinate 
thoughts. To this end there are many helpful procedures. And along with read- 
ing for understanding must go reading for emotional appreciation, reading 
which quickens in the pupil a love of things fine and beautiful. 

The habit of good reading must also be established. Here the wise teacher 
must play the part of the inspired book agent, bringing to the pupil’s attention 
in countless ways the values of good newspapers, magazines, and books. The 
greatest problem of the teacher of reading is to keep the pupil alive, thoughtful, 
and appreciative. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF READING INTERESTS AND APPRECIATIONS 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 
Ohio State University Bureau of Educational Research 


Studies of the reading habits of whole communities conducted by the Ohio 
State University Bureau of Educational Research indicate that the average 
American adult reads less than one book a year, that the largest amount of read- 
ing among adults is done by women clerks and stenographers and consists 
largely of sentimental romances, and that the heaviest reading in most commu- 
nities is done by junior-high-school pupils and declines steadily with increasing 
age and education. 

In view of these findings, current measures of reading interests and apprecia- 
tions seem inappropriate. The present state of our national reading habits 
should concentrate attention upon simpler measures of reading interests and 
appreciations, such as an analysis of the pupil’s record of free reading to dis- 
cover the state of his adjustment to adult literature, to a variety of literary 
forms, to varied subject matter, and to differences in setting or in point of view. 
Such an analysis is immediately useful for several purposes. 

One of the most immediate problems is to determine the approximate limits 
of the intelligence required to develop and retain a taste for reading of a given 
level of difficulty. It may be that what we should regard as “‘adult literature” is 
forever beyond the powers of appreciation of intelligence quotients below 120 
under any method of instruction. 

Other problems concern the effect of reading upon the reader: the halo of 
literary associations built up, for good or ill, with the objects and events of 
everyday experience; the vicarious experience which may give insight into the 
patterns of thought, emotion, and behavior of our society; the possible substi- 
tution of literary experience for direct experience, the katharsis of disintegrating 
emotions; the acquisition of socially valuable information, understandings, 
attitudes; and so on. Satisfactory measures of these factors are not available, 
but some promising methods of attack may be outlined. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPREHENSION AND APPRECIATION RELATING TO READING— 
IMPROMPTU REMARKS 


DUDLEY MILES 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Dr. Miles’s comments were confined to Miss Center’s federal project in 
remedial reading. The wide range of reading ability revealed in her survey of 
incoming ninth-year students is typical of American high schools. The propor- 
tion below grade is increasing. Fifteen years ago the norms were notably higher 
than they would be if established today. In New York City the proportion of 
ninth-year pupils below grade will continue to increase; a committee of the 
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superintendents has recommended that pupils be promoted irrespective of fail- 
ure to demonstrate any attainments of the goals set for the year. In the country 
at large there has already been similar pressure from administrative authorities 
to lower the standards of promotion for all students. 

Miss Center’s report proposes to meet the situation with remedial reading in 
the ninth year. Her figures show that under individualized instruction deficient 
pupils can be raised two or three years in reading achievement but the necessity 
for such remedial treatment will long persist. The question was raised whether 
this procedure represents the best permanent solution. The federal aid, amount- 
ing to $60,000 in this one project and averaging $150 per pupil, may not be 
indefinitely continued. Does the Council recommend that local funds be appro- 
priated for individualized instruction of inadequately trained ninth-year stu- 
dents? 

Some considerations seem to indicate that the improvement of reading skills 
might more efficaciously be undertaken in the first six or seven years of the 
child’s school life. The researches into reading disabilities have eventuated in a 
variety of materials for removing deficiencies at that level. Preventive teach- 
ing, when it results in maintaining children near their normal reading skills dur- 
ing the first six years, would seem to be more efficient than dependence upon 
remedial teaching in the ninth year. It would render all the school work of each 
elementary grade more valuable and would at the same time make the backward 
children happier by removing most of their humiliating failures. To keep pupils 
near their normal levels during the elementary course would lead to improved 
learning in all subjects in junior and senior high schools. By reason of these con- 
siderations the Council should come to some decision about the best policy to 


pursue. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUDY ACTIVITY OF READING A NEWSPAPER 


R. E. BLACKWELL 
Assistant to the President, University of Louisville 


The newspaper represents an important source of material in the social 
sciences, and in courses in journalism is, or should be, the primary source. Yet, 
few attempts have been made at teaching how to read it. The teacher seems to 
assume that the pupil knows how. The purpose of the present discussion is, first, 
to show what constitutes effective reading of the newspaper and, second, to offer 
some suggestions for the teaching of this skill. 

One should read a newspaper rapidly, choosing the material from observation 
of the headlines, leads, and the indicated sources of the story, and taking note of 
the important pages and special departments, such as sports, finances, society, 
according to individual interest. Moreover, one should regard the paper as a 
continuous publication and form the habit of following up certain types of mate- 
rial from day to day. One’s attitude should be impersonal, impartial, and as 
reflective as one can make it. Intelligence in reading is aided by considering the 
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background of the news, its probable significance and value. Tentative judg- 
ments should be formulated, and, whenever possible, verified by consideration 
of editorials, articles in later issues or in other papers and magazines, and by 
discussion; and as occasion arises, new judgments should be formed on the basis 
of additional facts so obtained and additional thought. 

Some suggestions which have been found useful: Give a simple true-false or 
multiple-choice test to discover the ability of the class to read the paper effec- 
tively. Allow students a few minutes (not exceeding five) to read the first page 
of a given paper. Let the questions cover the important facts of ten stories 
selected from various parts of the page. Pupils showing ability to acquire the 
important facts within the time limit may be excused from additional exercises 
of this type. Exercises designed to follow the steps outlined in the discussion on 
the proper method of reading the newspaper will then be worked out. 


A PARENT Looks AT HiGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


GEORGE W. GRILL 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 


The progressive school superintendent encourages the citizens of his com- 
munity to take a hand in building the curriculum of the schools. The father of 
one of the high-school pupils visits the superintendent and airs some of his views 
on education. From time to time he draws parallels between the school and the 
large factory of which he is head. 

This parent, conveniently known as “Mr. Weatherford,” draws attention to 
the highly integrated, somewhat overorganized character of modern society and 
the relatively greater frequency of spoken English over written English with a 
view to the prominent part played by the telephone and the radio. Public speak- 
ing, in his opinion, should cultivate not the old-fashioned spread-eagle oratory, 
but the ability of talking in public. Moreover, in modern life the educative in- 
fluence of papers, magazines, books, the radio, and motion pictures is so big that 
it is incumbent upon the schools to establish standards of taste and worth-while- 
ness in relation to them. English classes should discuss radio programs and good 
films and should be devoted occasionally to reading and discussing the daily 
papers, current magazines, and the new books. 

Such discussions involve references to sociology, history, music, and other 
subjects. The unity of human knowledge will require that economics and sociol- 
ogy be co-ordinated with history and literature. 

On the other hand, if the process of integration should rob the English courses 
of their inestimably valuable literature and language content and make them 
mere handmaids or auxiliaries to the courses in natural and social sciences, Mr. 
Weatherford would be against the course-integrating process. 

“The English teacher,” continued Mr. Weatherford, “should avoid assigning 
lessons in a tone of voice that suggests quinine or ipecac, but should lead his class 
as though to a banquet table. ... . The literature banquet should be made up of 
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an abundance of good wholesome food, attractively served, in an atmosphere of 
good will and comradeship. ... . If the majority cannot assimilate the good, but 
tough, roast beef of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, ... . by all means let them 
have some of the breast of turkey of O. Henry or Booth Tarkington; and for some 
classes, I would not object to a short story out of the Saturday Evening Post for 
dessert.” 

CLASSROOM AIDS TO EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


IRVIN C. POLEY 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Teachers of English should seek not only to instil a love of books and the 
habit of good reading but to teach children how to extract nourishment from 
books. Individual children may be assisted in the solution of personal problems 
by the reading of such books as Alice Adams, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and Anna 
Howard Shaw’s Story of a Pioneer, Eliot’s Middlemarch, and The Death of the 
Hired Man. In drama, too, pupils may be selected for certain parts on the basis 
of their own emotional or sentimental needs. 

The girl who needs to “‘let herself out,’ to feel the joy of being dashing and 
tempery and important, might profitably be assigned to the réle of Katherine in 
The Taming of the Shrew. In the full-length plays, of course, one must forget 
which youngster needs the experience most and choose, as coolly as a commercial 
director, the actors who will do the best work. In this we have a parallel with the 
practice of the better physical educators, who are stressing more and more 
general participation in sports. Teachers of English will place increasing im- 
portance on informal dramatic presentations of short plays or on short excerpts 
from longer plays that can be put on effectively with a few rehearsals by pupils 
of average ability. 

A recent investigation of the use of literature in the development of emotional 
maturity revealed the following results: (1) The explanation of figurative lan- 
guage brought up its relation to lying; (2) After quotation of passages from 
poetry and from biography, pupils discussed the question why people who are 
rich and powerful learn to distrust compliments. (3) The question of sex equal- 
ity arose frequently in the study of English biography and fiction. (4) Pupils 
learned to understand and to explain the presence of cynicism in the charac- 
ters encountered in their reading. (5) Pupils learned to analyze a character 
and to recognize that many characters are human partly because they are 
neither white nor black, but gray. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


JOHN H. MOFFAT 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The work in creative writing at Emmerich Manual Training High School is, 
not to produce writers trained beyond their years, but simply to give boys and 
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girls greater opportunity to express their thoughts and a greater stimulus than 
it is possible to offer them in regular classes. Pupils in any semester of the high 
school may go in and out of a creative writing, or “‘gw’’ class, as their programs 
permit. 

In the earlier courses the literature consists of short stories and a short novel. 
Pupils are frequently given drills to bring out connotative writing as contrasted 
with a denotative style. After intensive study of the technique of the short story 
and much discussion as to plot, character, and general treatment of theme and 
viewpoint, the writing of the first original story is assigned. Other semesters are 
devoted to the writing of poetry and the familiar essay. By the seventh semester 
each student is expected to select his own vehicle of expression—the short story, 
poem, or essay—and to work on this vehicle over a period of two or three weeks. 

The regular eight-semester course in composition is devoted chiefly to cre- 
ative writing. The mechanical aspects of English are touched upon only in 
review. The annual Scholastic National Literary Contests, as well as other 
writing contests, constitute an important incentive in this course. A strong and 
long-established short-story club, in which original stories are read and criti- 
cized, is another incentive. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


BESS S. WRIGHT 
Washington High School, Indianapolis 


It is with pleasure, but with trepidation, too, that we present this demon- 
stration of our work in choral verse to the National Council of Teachers of 
English. I realize that there are many in this audience who have done splendid 
things in this field of expression, and I am sure we may regard you as our most 
sympathetic and understanding listeners. I am sure that you will agree with 
me, too, that there is more than one way to present a poem effectively. 

The number of poems which gain by being voiced chorally is so large that it 
was difficult for us to choose the numbers for tonight. We have tried to choose, 
however, a variety of material which lends itself to a variety of treatment. 
Beginning as we did, a few weeks ago, with an unselected and inexperienced 
group, it was not possible to learn a number of poems and choose the best. 

We came to do choral verse at George Washington High School as an experi- 
ment, and it still is an experiment. I have had a conviction, for a few years, that 
if the fundamentals of voice, and diction as taught by the international system 
of phonetics and all that it includes, and if the basic laws of the rhythmic use of 
the body and of pantomime were given to the student, he could, with certain 
direction, apply them to all forms of speech activity. We had applied them to 
public speaking, interpretation of literature, and to dramatics. 

It had occurred to me repeatedly after I heard Vachel Lindsay read his 
poems, a few years ago, and had been impressed by his speech rhythm and the 
lines written for groups, that here might be a new form of oral expression and a 
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challenge to the application of these fundamental principles. Four years ago we 1 
used the term “‘speaking choir.”” There was some objection made because the E 
group moved; so, when Miss Goddard asked me for a name for the program, I Ww 
said, “Let’s call it ‘Choral Verse and Rhythm.’ ”’ If it is a misnomer, I hope d 
that you'll forgive us and that the rose will smell as sweet. rr 
te 
DISCUSSION IN THE SPEECH AND DRAMATICS SECTION sl 
EVELYN L. KLETZING 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 

We are indeed grateful for the fine objectives set forth by these speakers.3 of 
As we educate the individual, we develop his sensitive responsiveness to the b 
world in which he lives. The suggestions we have had this afternoon challenge al 
us to sensitize him to fine responses. bi 

In the changing curriculum the teaching of speech is more practical than ever 
before. We educate the individual, when he speaks, to use his voice effectively in 
in all situations of life, to awaken body, mind, and soul to the expression of tr 
thought; when he reads silently, to sense sound and thereby vividness of ideas; ve 
when he writes, to establish organic rhythm and tone color; when he advertises le 
(literally or symbolically), to choose words that ‘‘come alive”; as he lives, to m 
meet the experiences of the human race intelligently. in 
We create the inner activity, develop “the you” of life. As we translate in 
words into experiences, let us use Robert Frost’s suggestion in the record we al 
have just heard: Keep our “poise to the top branches.” 1 th 
Our objectives may be well summed up in the fine challenge of Lew Sarett, th 


poet, speech professor, and platform speaker. In a personal inscription he says, 
“There are no hedging horizons to the world of ideas”; it is for teachers of speech 
to find “‘connotations and significances in, above, and beyond prose facts.” 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN A CUMULATIVE, PROGRESSIVE, 
AND WELL-ARTICULATED ENGLISH PROGRAM 


MARGARET MCcLIN 
Junior High School, Wood River, Illinois 


As teachers of English we are both fortunate and unfortunate in the problems 
that confront us: fortunate, because what we need chiefly is the will and deter- 
mination to do what we see is necessary—certainly well within the realm of possi- 
bility; unfortunate in that we have years of careless tradition to overcome. One 
who doubts needs only to talk with anyone who, in any capacity, has occasion 
to set up entrance requirements or standards of any kind whereby the achieve- 


3 They were: Irvin C. Poley, whose address is summarized above; George W. Hibbitt, 
whose comments on phonograph recordings of poets’ readings will appear in the Round 
Table soon; and Lillian Foster Collins, whose paper on ““The Dramatic Impulse”’ will 
appear later in the English Journal. 
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ment of pupils or students is measured at any given time. What is the remedy? 
How can we prevent pupils from passing one educational milestone after another 
without being ready to do so? Certainly there isn’t much that one teacher can 
do about it. Even all the English teachers can’t solve it. It is a problem which 
must be attacked diligently and unceasingly by every teacher in the school sys- 
tem. In short, if any school determines to improve its English program, the first 
slogan that should be adopted, and almost the only one needed, is: “Every 
Teacher an English Teacher!’’ Standards, to be effective, must be held with 
equal persistence in every class, by every teacher. 

Junior high teachers themselves are among the first to admit that the English 
of their pupils leaves much to be desired. The most glaring deficiency seems to 
be in written composition. Here constant vigilance on the part of teachers and 
an unceasing demand for the very best work of which pupils are capable will 
bring their best. 

Take, for example, a major problem—the paragraph. A good course of study 
in English can be built upon no sturdier foundation; but here, as in all other 
true reform, it is necessary to start at the very beginning. When a child in the 
very lowest grades first learns to write two or three sentences, he had just as well 
learn to have them related to the same subject. All the way through the ele- 
mentary school the pupils should be taught to group sentences which are related, 
into one paragraph; then, the subjects which are related to another thought, 
into another paragraph. If pupils can write one paragraph properly, it is gener- 
ally found that they will be able to develop several equally well. Similarly, if 
they are trained from the earliest grades to “proofread” for their own mistakes, 
they will form the habit of doing so. 


EDITORIAL 


Choric reading and verse-speaking choirs, practically unknown 
five years ago, have fairly Jeaped into popularity. Are they just an- 
Is Choric Other fad which will die out like an epidemic of chicken 
Reading a pox when everyone in the community has been exposed? 
Fad? Possibly; mushroom growths are dangerous. But not 
necessarily; creative writing sprang swiftly into popularity and, 
though it is now not so frantically praised, seems to have attained in 
the better schools a permanent place of usefulness. Activities or de- 
vices which are rapidly adopted are also dropped suddenly only (1) 
if they are in themselves meretricious, showy but not sound, or (2) if 
those who adopt them overdo them or do them badly. 

Let us examine these two conditions separately. First, does choric 
reading effectively serve a worthy end? It is intended, primarily, to 
increase the pleasure and appreciation of the choir itself. The theory 
is that only through his own reading of a poem can one come to his 
most complete emotional as well as intellectual understanding of it. 
Observation seems to show that choric reading properly based upon 
study of the material read and not dominated by the “director” does 
release young people who have previously been unable to break 
through their inhibitions in the rendering of verse. They seem to like 
verse better thereafter. 

Choric reading may, incidentally, be used to dissipate an institu- 
tional or community atmosphere unfriendly to poetry. This is best 
accomplished through some fairly finished public readings in which 
the audience is swept off its feet by the enhanced emotion which the 
group recitation, perhaps with moderate use of the different vocal 
“colors” and even of solos or duets, creates. To make poetry read- 
ing fashionable is a worthy, though a somewhat dangerous, enter- 
prise; sentimentalism and dramatic sensationalism are so unfortu- 
nately easy! 

We conclude that the choric reading is sound if well done, and 
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meretricious only if mishandled. What are the dangers in the latter 
direction? Overuse, probably more than anything else. The student 
teacher who offered choric reading without even preliminary examina- 
tion of the thought or language as a typical and sole method of han- 
dling poetry was prepared to fatally overdo the activity. Such un- 
tempered enthusiasm, expecting of choric reading more than it can 
possibly achieve, will abandon it in disappointment. 

The members of a choir who themselves lack artistic taste and 
who have no competent director or adviser may go on to deepen their 
bad taste, or may be rudely awakened. In the reading of A Vagabond 
Song recently a beginning undirected choir of adults introduced a 
vocal imitation of a bugle with the “scarlet of the maples can shake 
me like a cry of bugles going by.” Fortunately, there was present an 
audience whose half-suppressed titter showed clearly that poetry 
suggests rather than presents, especially through its figures of speech. 
All strivings after effect which divert the attention of the choir mem- 
bers, and usually of the audience also, from the thought and feeling 
to be expressed are vicious. 

A few principles may safely be set down: (1) The interpretation of 
the poem must arise from the choir’s own understanding and feeling 
of the ideas, images, music. To this end, study of the poem, with 
possible discussion of use of the voices of different colors and rhythm, 
should precede the first attempt at group reading of it. And the 
choir must be thinking of the poem, not of the audience. (2) With 
most poems, for most classes, the point of diminishing returns is soon 
reached, beyond which further practice will add little of appreciation 
or joy. (3) Suggestion and musical effect, rather than dramatic pres- 
entation, should be aimed at. (4) Any solo or other device which at- 
tracts attention to itself is undesirable. (5) Beginning directors and 
choirs had better try rollicking humorous things first until rapport is 
established and self-consciousness dissolved. (6) This device should 
be recognized as merely a device, and not a universal method. 
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USAGE COUNSEL 


In the English Journal for December, 1935, Mr. Paul Mowbray 
Wheeler reported a research project carried through by his class in ad- 
vanced English grammar at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
of great interest. Ten important and disputed usages were chosen, fifteen 
standard handbooks and textbooks consulted regarding them, and the 
actual use in practice found by searching instances in a current issue of 
worthy periodicals. It does not appear that a standard dictionary was ever 
consulted. 

What the handbooks say and how near it comes to actual usage was 
told by the late Sterling Andrus Leonard in his article “Old Purist Junk” 
in this Journal for May, 1918. He did consult dictionaries, the Oxford 
English Dictionary and Webster’s Unabridged, which flatly contradicted 
the handbooks and proved them wrong. Professor Robert C. Pooley went 
over sixteen much-used textbooks printed between 1900 and 1930 and 
found them in similar discord with more eminent lexicographers and lin- 
guists, the result being published by the University of Wisconsin in 1933 
as Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English. 

1. The class at Winthrop College found a variance in acceptability in 
all but one of their chosen problems; the confusion of Jie and Jay had no 
approval from anyone. 

2. “The use of the compound personal pronoun without an antecedent 
in the same sentence,” as in “John, Mary, and myself, are going,”’ is 
“frowned upon by seven authorities and tolerated by four.’’ Six instances 
of this were found in the periodicals, and the conclusion of the class is that 
“this must remain an objectionable practice.”’ Not so Professor Pooley; 
he discriminates after consulting dictionaries. The OED says, without 
disapproval and giving from Chaucer on, ‘“‘M yself in this use expresses now 
no special emphasis, being preferred in order to avoid the awkwardness of 
I.” But Professor Pooley says that this is not fully established though 
Webster does not disapprove. But it is not an objectionable practice, and 
the frowning seven authorities are wrong. 

3. “Is none singular or plural?”’ Twelve handbooks say it is disputable. 
Jesperson sensibly says that when the idea back of none is singular the 
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pronoun is, when the idea behind is plural the pronoun is. Of course. A 
pronoun takes the number of its antecedent. 

4. “What number are everyone, everybody, neither?” ‘Ten authorities 
insist that they are singular,” notes Mr. Wheeler, “two that they are 
either singular or plural. All the few examples found were singular, hence 
the conclusion is obvious.” But the OED says of everyone: “The pronoun 
referring to everyone is often plural; the absence of a singular pronoun of 
common gender rendering this violation of grammatical concord some- 
times necessary.” 

The OED gives numerous instances of neither with a plural verb from 
Shakespeare to Ruskin, and who would say “Neither the British nor the 
Americans was ready?” Usage with both everyone and everybody, notes 
Professor Pooley, is unsettled and inconsistent, but there is an unques- 
tioned plural idea back of them both which must be taken into account. 

5. “Can the relative pronoun which refer to an idea as an antecedent in 
such a sentence as ‘I am ill which makes me nervous’?” The class found 
twenty-eight instances of it in spite of the objections of the handbooks, 
and its conclusion was, “Apparently it is not so bad as we thought!” But 
every dictionary states that an antecedent may be a “word, clause, or 
sentence,” as here, and scores of this questioned use may be found in the 
OED and in Jesperson’s Modern English Grammar, iii, 124. The textbooks 
and handbooks are wrong. 

6. “Is it correct to say It is me?”’ The dispute is old and interminable, 
and Fowler’s Modern English Usage shows common sense beyond gram- 
mar in saying: ‘‘Me is technically wrong in J¢ wasn’t me &c: but the 
phrase being in its very nature colloquial, such a lapse is of no impor- 
tance.” 

7. “Ifa relative pronoun begins a sentence, must it be in the objective 
case when it is governed by a preposition separated some distance from it? 
For example, ‘Whom are you so industriously searching for?’ ’’ The OED 
says simply, “The objective case of Who: No longer used in natural 
speech.”’ Fowler says ‘No further defence than ‘colloquial’ is needed for 
this.” No such authority lies in the frowning minor grammarians. 

8. “Must the possessive be used after a gerund?” After here is an in- 
advertence for before. For years minor grammarians said yes; nowadays 
they say no; and it depends: “I am surprised at Smith playing” and “at 
Smith’s playing” do not come to the same thing. 

g. “Is it permissible to confuse shall and will?” The inquiry found 126 
cases of which it reports “they were correctly employed.” With every 
deference, the question being one of the most recondite in the language, 
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they are saying too much. The practice of the southern English differs 
from that of the rest of the English-speaking world. See, for instance, 
what the OED has to say, and what the Fowlers in The Queen’s English. 

10. ‘Finally, must the subjunctive be used to express contrary-to-fact 
conditions?”’ Ten of the minor authorities say it must. Jesperson points 
out that was is more emphatic than were, for one thing. Mr. Winthrop 
says, “It seems that the subjunctive is still kicking in its death throes.”’ 
See Curme’s Syntax and Webster’s Unabridged (1934) to learn that this is 
not true. 

But the inquiry, if seemingly inconclusive here, was worth the making, 
the important element being that the students were, perhaps for the first 
time, put in the way of drawing their own conclusions. They do not grow 
up as long as they believe only what they are told, by teachers or by text- 
books. When they learn what little authority most of these go upon, they 
can begin to think for themselves and, if they are made intellectually 
curious thereby, they will not stop there. And at last, ever inquiring and 
ever learning for themselves, they will come to agree with Jesperson: 
“There are very few hard and fast rules in grammar.” 

WALLACE RICE 


NEWS AND NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL EDUCATION 


The World Federation of Education Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A., will hold its Seventh International 
Conference in Tokyo, Japan, in August, 1937. Those interested are in- 
vited to write for information and travel arrangements. 

The Federation will publish shortly the first number of its magazine, 
World Education. Each affiliated organization is asked to send in ten to 
fifteen addresses to which it may wish the magazine mailed. 

World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1936, will be widely observed in the 
schools of the United States. Persons and organizations interested in this 
important movement for world-understanding are invited to correspond 
with the secretary-general of the World Federation, who will furnish at 
cost programs, pageants, plays, and other material for classroom and com- 
munity exercises. 

The New Education Fellowship will hold its Seventh World Conference 
in Cheltenham, England, from July 31 to August 14, 1936. The theme 
chosen for the Conference is “Education and a Free Society: A Discus- 
sion of the Foundation of Freedom and a Free Community.”’ Information 
can be had from the secretary, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, 
England, and from Progressive Education Association, 310 West Nine- 
tieth Street, New York City. 


BROADCAST SCHEDULE CHANGED 


Because of an emergency in the schedule of the American School of 
the Air, it has become necessary to shift the date of the last broadcast, 
at which Daniel Henderson will read some of his poems, from March 31 
to April 2. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
That the American people are making available for the United States 


Army and Navy for purely military purposes for the fiscal year 1936 the 
vast sum of over $1,003,000,000, more than Great Britain and Japan are 
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spending on their armies and navies, although both of these nations are 
close to areas of possible war, is pointed out by Frederick J. Libby in the 
1935 Peace Action. He declares that the time has come when we must ask 
our advocates of ‘‘adequate” preparedness to define that term. Accord- 
ing to the preparations now being made, “‘adequate” preparedness is pre- 
paredness adequate for another foreign war. 

As evidence in support of this charge, Mr. Libby cites the fact that we 
are training over 100,000 reserve officers for an army of 3,000,000 men al- 
lowed under the National Defense Act. We have, besides, nearly 200,000 
more officers and men in our regular army and nearly 200,000 additional 
in our national guard. “It requires no military expert,’’ explains Mr. Lib- 
by, “to comprehend the fact that no such army is required for the de- 
fense of our shores, and it is an axiom in naval circles that no conceivable 
enemy can land on our shores!” 

For the fiscal year 1937 both the War and Navy departments demand 
increases—Secretary Dern calling for an increase of 2,000 officers in the 
regular army, 15,000 men in the national guard, and 10,000 reserve offi- 
cers to be given active duty; 20,000 additional enrollees in the Citizens 
Military Training Camp; an increase of indeterminate size in the aircraft 
procurement program and in the munitions procurement program; and 
the erection of a new War Department building in Washington. “These 
colossal preparations,” concludes Mr. Libby, “ are not for peace but for 
waging a foreign war. The time to prevent that war is now! Let everyone 
ask his congressman regarding preparedness, ‘Adequate for what?’ ”’ 


Arthur E. Traxler, of the University High School, University of Chi- 
cago, describes in the December, 1935, Journal of Educational Research an 
experiment in teaching corrective reading to eight seventh-grade pupils. 
The instruction, which resulted in considerable lasting benefit to seven of 
the eight pupils, consisted in practice in rapid reading of easy material 
under timed conditions, with comprehension checked either by written 
questions or by discussion or by both; careful, thoughtful reading of ex- 
pository and descriptive material, with emphasis upon understanding 
rather than rate, an aroused interest in the meaning of words, and training 
in the use of the dictionary. The corrective instruction was given by a 
practice teacher under the direction of the school psychologist, who also 
administered the tests. 

Efforts were made to concentrate the instruction upon the greatest 
reading weaknesses of the group. Seven of the pupils read too slowly and 
one read too rapidly to be accurate. All were in need of a larger reading 
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vocabulary and deficient in the comprehension of difficult passages. The 
greater part of the class hour was taken up in reading and discussing a 
selection from a book, sometimes paragraph by paragraph, with detailed 
questions following each, and sometimes by the reading of an entire selec- 
tion, with general questions following. The books used most frequently 
were Lyman and Hill, Literature and Living, Book II, and Theissen 
and Leonard, Real Life Stories, Books VII and VIII. 


Holland D. Roberts and Walter V. Kaulfers, assistant professors of 
education in Stanford University, California, present a scholarly analysis 
of the problem of integration in language arts, in the December, 1935, issue 
of the School Review. The writers call attention to opportunities for inte- 
gration between English and the foreign languages in such activities as 
(1) a cultural survey of the contributions of Latin, German, and the Ro- 
mance languages to the evolution of English; (2) the study of foreign 
words and expressions found in current English usage; (3) vocabulary ac- 
tivities capitalizing interesting facts of word derivation; (4) exercises in 
inference stressing language as an index to foreign cultures; (5) compara- 
tive word study emphasizing differences in the psychology of language; 
(6) informal excursions into comparative linguistics involving the observa- 
tion of interesting differences in popular logic. 

When language is taught from the beginning as a means of communica- 
tion, according to these writers, the possibilities for integration are infi- 
nite. For example, teachers of English and foreign languages may encour- 
age the reading of travel-books, magazines, and suitable foreign literature 
in translation; teachers may accept aspects of foreign life and culture as 
subjects for composition or translations from poems, short stories, or one- 
act plays in creative-writing classes. Foreign correspondence may be 
sponsored jointly by foreign language and English teachers, particularly 
since many pupils abroad study English and are quite competent to cor- 
respond with American pupils. Advanced students of foreign languages 
could be asked to conduct their correspondence in French, German, Span- 
ish, or Italian. 

Similar activities may be carried on in the field of oral expression, and 
through such extra-curriculum activities as the presentation of a for- 
eign play or an assembly program in which the English and foreign lan- 
guage clubs co-operate. Courses in world-literature may be sponsored by 
both English and foreign language teachers through the study of foreign 
literature in translation. In the junior college general language courses 
give the adolescent a cultural perspective and overview of the nature and 
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history of language and an insight into its psychology. During the discus- 
sion of selected phases of foreign culture—for example, literature—there 
may be departmental exchange of instructors. Finally, an excellent op- 
portunity for closer relations between the departments may be secured 
through increased flexibility in individual school programs. In the case of 
conflicting classes or crowded programs, selected upper-division pupils may 
be permitted to substitute courses in world-literature or advanced foreign 
languages for the usual course in English. 

The same writers have dealt with this problem in a similar manner in 
the December, 1935, number of Education. 

The December, 1935, issue of Hispania contains an article by Mr. 
Roberts on “A Cultural Basis for the Integration of Spanish as a Lan- 
guage Art.” 


Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in radio and visual education in the 
United States Office of Education, discusses the possibilities of instruction 
in radio appreciation in the high school in the January, 1936, number of 
the School Executive. In his enumeration of various ways in which the 
school may turn radio to constructive educational uses, he mentions the 
work of the Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, which is preparing units of instruction on radio-program appreci- 
ation to be included in high-school English courses. He mentions, further, 
the educational broadcasts designed especially to aid in class instruction, 
such as the NBC “Music Appreciation Hour,” the American School of 
the Air, the Rochester School of the Air, the Wisconsin School of the Air, 
and the Standard School Broadcasts. Teachers’ manuals and other aids 
to study are issued in connection with these series in order to assist class- 
room instructors in making the best use of the broadcast lessons. Many 
administrative difficulties still stand in the way of the extensive school use 
of these programs. 

Hundreds of high schools are broadcasting their own programs with the 
aid of glee club, dramatic and public-speaking classes, and other curricu- 
lum and extra-curriculum organizations. Although the benefits to the pu- 
pil in the way of increased interest in subject matter and expression, as 
well as general school spirit, are obvious, the values of such broadcasts to 
the listening public are equally great. These programs promote acquaint- 
ance, on the part of the public, with the work of the school, interest in the 
subject matter of the broadcast, and approval of the work of the school. A 
recent bulletin of the Office of Education’ contains many direct sugges- 
tions for the improvement of such educational broadcasts. 

* The Art of Teaching by Radio, Bull. 4 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1933)- 
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The critical need for instruction in radio listening is emphasized also, 
by Dr. I. Keith Tyler, of the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University, in his article, “Radio in the High School,” in the Novem- 
ber, 1935, Educational Research Bulletin. Pointing out that slightly fewer 
than thirty million families have radio sets and that according to a study 
made in Oakland, California, more than 97 per cent of the boys and girls 
have access to radio sets, he asserts that the responsibility of the schools 
to take account of this new educational factor is clear. Schools should 
have the equipment to bring educational radio programs directly to chil- 
dren and should teach boys and girls standards of appreciation for radio 
programs. Four large goals should motivate instruction in this field: (1) 
recognition of the influence exerted by the radio; (2) evaluation of a radio 
program in conformity with a set of standards; (3) selection of desirable 
radio programs and the disposition to act upon the basis of this evalua- 
tion; (4) leadership, or the ability to exert influence upon others in the se- 
lection of radio programs. 

“Radio will be dealt with adequately,” declares Dr. Tyler, ‘when there 
is a more effective use of it as an instrument of teaching and when the ap- 
preciation of radio programs has become as accepted a part of the school 
curriculum as oral English.” 


Story Parade, published at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is a new 
literary monthly designed to give to children the best in stories, verse, and 
plays by contemporary writers. The magazine, which is non-commercial 
in character, is attractively illustrated and contains one department in 
which children’s writing of literary merit will be included. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Major General Smedley D. Butler (retired), whose series of articles on 
“‘America’s Armed Forces” in the magazine Common Sense have attracted 
widespread attention in the United States and abroad, charges in the 
January, 1936, issue of that magazine that Governor Paul V. McNutt, to 
whom he refers as a “buddy” of the infamous William B. Shearer, last 
year called out one thousand national guardsmen to break the general 
strike that had been called in Terre Haute. He cites numerous other in- 
stances of the use of the national guard to aid employers in their disputes 
with workers. General Butler advocates a return to the democratic or- 
ganization which obtained within the national guard in past years. In 
days when the national guard was self-governing, it refused time after 
time to shoot down fellow-workers. He writes: 

The American workingman has a right to revolt against inhuman wages. It 
is not revolt against his country when he throws a stone against a pane of glass 
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in his employers’ factory. It is not legal to shoot an American workingman for 
doing that. . .. . The War Department must be made to learn that the Bill of 
Rights still exists. .... To use the national guard for anything less than open 
revolt against our country is to prostitute them to Big Business and to besmirch 
the uniform of our nation. 


General Butler revealed in the December, 1935, issue of the same maga- 
zine how the marines were used as instruments of private business inter- 
ests in the United States. The following paragraph is quoted as an illus- 
tration: 

In 1910 Dr. Madris [president of Nicaragua] . . . . grew cold toward the 
Nicaraguan investments of Brown Brothers and Seligman and Company. An- 
other revolution immediately ‘“‘occurred,”’ and our State Department sent a rep- 
resentative to see that the revolution was successful. Near Bluefields was the 
property of a large American gold mine, whose stock was owned by Pittsburgh 
financiers and partly by the then Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox. Presi- 
dent Madris refused to recognize the validity of the gold mining concession and 
225 Marines were immediately dispatched to Bluefields to “protect American 
lives and property.”’ I commanded those Marines and in order to be sure that 
there was an American life to protect in Bluefields I made certain the local 
American consul was on the job. .... The technique of raping this country for 
American financiers demanded that the revolutionists have the true cause of 
patriotism on their side... . . 

The Marines bluffed the government forces out of Bluefields and 367 revolu- 
tionists held the town. The government forces outside the city wanted to at- 
tack. I called upon the Governor General to forbid them to shoot at the city. 
American lives would be endangered. ... . I notified the government forces 
that they could capture Bluefields if they wanted to, but there must be no 
shooting. .... Would I disarm the defenders of the city, the revolutionists? 
Of course I pointed out that the defenders would not be endangering American 
lives, because they would be shooting out of the city, not in it. 


United States Representative Maury Maverick from Texas, a leading 
member of the House Military Affairs Committee, protests in the same 
issue against the prevailing violations of civil liberties and the spreading 
of war propaganda. He mentions specifically such organizations as the 
American Liberty League, the patriotic organizations using such names as 
“Sons and Daughters,” “Security,” “Independent Americans,”’ and 
“Vigilante” as contributing to this trend toward fascism and the revival 
of the psychology of the Ku Klux Klan. Representative Maverick be- 
lieves that we should know by this time that it is a fallacy that we can end 
wars by starting a war or that we can make liberty supreme by killing 
liberty. “The way to do it is to remain neutral abroad but at home to 
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wage a relentless campaign against all those who stifle liberty—in the 
name of liberty—for the sake of profit.” 


Commending Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States for his magnificent fight against American par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games in Germany, an editorial in the January, 
1936, American Spectator points out that American athletes had an oppor- 
tunity this year to redeem themselves from their reputation as a “‘sub- 
human gang fit only for the company of generals, admirals, and chorus 
girls,” by upholding a principle in America rather than running or swim- 
ming in Germany. “Dr. Goebbels,” concludes this letter, ‘will not have 
to waste any precious Nazi time enlightening them.” 


In a brilliant, if somewhat depressing, analysis of the possibility of 
fascism in the United States, Percy Winner asserts in the January issue of 
Scribner’s that it is time that America realized that fascist destruction of 
liberty is accomplished in large part by popular consent, and that if 
fascism was possible in Germany it is also possible in France, Great Brit- 
ain, and America. In America, he believes, it is unlikely that we shall 
come to the point of an avowed hatred of liberty. Our variety of fascism 
will certainly not be called anything like fascism; it may be a defense of 
Americanism, even of the Constitution against latter-day distortions. It 
may be a species of saving America from the New Deal, or saving the New 
Deal from its “‘traitors” and “‘perverters.”’ 

Believing that President Roosevelt does not have the requirements of 
an American fascist leader, nor the vision nor the ruthlessness, he is never- 
theless convinced that a nation which produced frontier Methodism, the 
Ku Klux Klan, prohibition, Fordism, the New Era, Colonel Lynch, St. 
Tammany, and modern advertising methods will not long need to lack 
leaders who can use the religiose, fanatical technique. Perhaps it will 
come in the form of a divinely ordained mission to save the white people 
from the Asiatics. 

The disturbing feature in the whole situation is the fact that the 
fascists, in spite of the military police organization and other instrumen- 
talities of compulsion, appear to enjoy their flavor and to maintain a fa- 
natical enthusiasm for their master, the state, with abject devotion to its 
leader. The Jacksonian “little” people must do the work of the Hamil- 
tonian hierarchs gladly, as though it were their own work and emotion, 
with an eagerness conditioned by a lack of intellectual clarity and a re- 
jection of intellectual criteria which will obscure their plight. 
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George Pullen Jackson, well known for his researches in the field of 
American folk music and for his direction of the Old Harp programs, re- 
futes the assumption held generally that America has no organic body of 
folk music. Insisting that this assumption is based upon the fallacy that 
folk music is a function of race, whereas it is in reality a function of cul- 
ture, Mr. Jackson produces evidence to show that the collections of cow- 
boy songs, plains farmers’ songs, songs of the Ozark highlanders, of the 
lumberjacks in the Northwest and the Northeast, of the Negro work 
gangs—bond and free—in the South, of Negro church gatherings, and of 
white people’s all-day singings—also largely in the South—are not expres- 
sions of independent culture but are organically related. He asserts that 
there is not a single sizable folk-song collection made in the United States, 
excepting those of non-English language minorities, which does not over- 
lap considerably with other collections. He finds, too, that there are dis- 
tinct resemblances in the tunes of the various folk songs, especially in the 
case of an infectious melody. Nearly one-half of the spiritual tunes found 
in the singing-school songbooks of a century ago were found to be related 
to secular melodies. Secular and sacred tunes are merely two phases of the 
same traditional song material. Moreover, sixty of these tunes recently 
reappeared in about a dozen compiled books of Negro religious songs. 
From this phenomenon it is clear that the Negro songs are not African but 
American, and that American blacks have borrowed their songs generally 
from the whites. 

With these and numerous other illustrations of relationship between 
folk songs of various racial groups in the United States, Mr. Jackson sup- 
ports his contention that folk songs as such cannot die out any more than 
a folk legend can die out. 


THE BEST SELLERS? 
(Dec. 16—Jan. 13) 


FICTION 
1. It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis. Oct. 21. D.D. . . $2.50 
2. The Trail Driver, by Zane Grey. Jan. 2. Harp. . . 2.00 


3. If I Have Four Apples, by Josephine Lawrence. Dec. 30. 
* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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. Edna, His Wife, by Margaret Ayer Bares. Nov. 5. H 
. The Moon’s Our Home, by Faith Baldwin. Jan. 3. F. & 2 
. Floating Peril, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. Jan. 3. L.B. . . 2 
. The Sound Wagon, by T. S. Stribling. Dec. 27. D.D. . . 2. 
2 
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. Men and Brethren, by James Gould Cozzens. Jan. 2. H. B. . 
. Mutiny on the Bounty, by Nordhoff and Hall. Oct. 3,’32. L. B. 
Obsession, by C. Douglas. Oct. 22, ’29. 


GENERAL 


. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. H. B. . . $2. 
. Will Rogers: Ambassador of Good Will, Prince of Wit and Wis- 
dom, by P. J. O’Brien. Sept. 22. Winston 
. The Woollcott Reader, edited by Alexander Woollcott. Dee. 2. 


Viking 


3 
. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. ‘Knopf 
. I Write as I Please, by Walter Duranty. Nov.4.S.&S. . . 3. 
. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12. Harp... 3 
. Hell Bent for Election, by James P. Warburg. Oct. 4. D. D. . 
. My Country and My People, by Lin Yutang. Sept.19. R.& H. 3 
. Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence. Sept. 27. D. D. 5. 
. Mrs. Astor’s Horse, by Stanley Walker. Oct. 28. Stokes . 3 
. We Who Are About To Die, by David Lamson. Sept. 20. Scrib. 2 


.M. . $2. 
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LANGUAGE IN DAILY LIFE 


What about the textbooks in the new approach to a functional lan- 
guage program in the junior high school? In the September issue of the 
English Journal, Miss Verna Newsome states in her report upon Dr. F. B. 
Gruen’s study, English Grammar in American High Schools since 1900, 
“A comparison of 65 books of this century with 5 representative texts 
of the last century brings only discouragement, for the increase of func- 
tionalism over formalism and of practice over theory has been negligible. 
In reality, grammar books have changed little since the day of Lindley 
Murray.” However tragic this finding may seem, language textbooks 
which functionalize grammar are now appearing in the market of books. 
“The Daily-Life Language Series’? (three books: Guidance in Expression, 
Effective Communication, and English in School, Home, and Community) 
is representative of that which is known as functional procedure in the 
teaching of oral and written language, usage, grammar, and spelling; viz., 
consideration of social objectives of expression rather than concern for 
mere correctness. This series, for Grades VII, VIII, and IX, has been 
planned to meet the needs of the present heterogeneous junior high 
school population in a changing civilization. 

In answer to the problem of helping the child to live abundantly and 
effectively, not only ‘“‘when you grow older and later in life” but now, 
these books are a revelation. One needs but to cite topics chosen pro- 
miscuously from various pages to prove the usefulness of the books: 
“Interesting Table Talk,” “Conversation in the Home Circle,” “Reading 
Aloud in the Home Circle,” “Using the Radio at Home,” “Good Manners 
in Telephoning,” ‘Giving Parties,” and “Leaving Parties.” 

This language series does not confine itself alone to encouraging 
abundant home life, but it tends to promote more effective school life. 
The authors fortify the child in his preparation to speak and to write by 
giving him an opportunity for co-operative planning in advance, prepara- 
tory to the more formal oral and written composition; they provide for 
enriched experience with correct usage; they attend to the development 
of sensitiveness to the art of choosing expressive words. Ten years ago, one 
would not have found language books with content such as this: “An- 


* Verna L. Newsome, “The Place of Grammar,” English Journal, XXIV, No. 7 
(September, 1935), 605-6. 
?R. L. Lyman, R. I. Johnson, and A. L. McGregor, Daily-Life Language Series, 
Books I, II, and III (New York: Ginn & Co., 1935). 
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swering Questions on an Examination,” “‘Preparing an Informational Re- 
port in Science,” “Learning To Listen,” “‘Giving a Stereopticon Lecture,” 
“Planning a Class Report.” 

These books have been planned upon a unit basis. Each unit has been 
carried out with a view to accomplish three purposes: first, to guide pu- 
pils and teachers in language procedures; second, to provide for individual 
pupil differences; third, to socialize pupil activity. As specific finger- 
points to emphasize these procedures, italicized captions such as these are 
inserted in the right-hand margins: ‘Volunteer Assignment,” “Individual 
Work,” “Committee Assignment,” “Class Conversation,” “‘Partnership 
Assignment.” 

Several other features of these textbooks contribute toward making 
them very helpful. Standards for judgment are frequently set up as bases 
for child self-criticism; special drills and skills supplement the unit ma- 
terials; carefully selected, annotated lists of related reading occur in each 
unit; sketches in black and white are appropriately selected to set the 
theme of each unit; and cartoons, diagrams, and drawings are used to 
vivify explanations. The appendixes of the seventh- and eighth-grade books 
contain handwriting standards and sets of supplementary tests to be used 
as practice exercises, for dictation, or for tests. The ninth-grade appendix 
contains, beside the handwriting standards, a valuable grammar summary. 

Grammar is generally limited in this series to the elements necessary 
in teaching correct language. However, one is led to wonder why gerunds, 
expletives, and the active and passive voice have been given a place. Are 
such items essential in teaching good English—even to those who antici- 
pate studying foreign languages in high school? 

With an abundance of exercises, activities, drills, illustrative examples, 
and tests, presented clearly, attractively, and, above all, functionally, 
these textbooks must certainly be regarded as a distinct contribution to 
junior high school children and their teachers of English. 


R. SoLEM 
CoLLeGEeE HicH SCHOOL 
MoorweEaAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MoorHEAD, MINNESOTA 


STUDY GUIDE 


This manual and drillbook' on how to study is an adaptation of earlier 
books by Professor Pitkin to the needs of high-school students. The adap- 

t Learning How To Learn, with Special Emphasis on Improving Reading Ability. 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Harold C. Newton, and Olive P. Langham. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 194. $0.92. 
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tors apparently have in mind a special and extraordinary type of youth; 
ranging themselves on the side of their audience, they declare that we read 
because “‘we want to know whether our railroad stock has gone up or down 
since yesterday.” Moreover, they solemnly print this statement: ‘‘No- 
body who studies this book will suffer from poor intelligence,” and add 
the promise that all who study it will improve the native or original power 
to retain connections among neurons, or, in their own words, “you can im- 
prove the retentiveness of your memory.”’ The promise will amaze psy- 
chologists and awaken their envy. The statement will arrest the atten- 
tion of high-school teachers, most of whose classes contain some boys and 
girls barely and uncertainly possessed of a reading ability normally de- 
veloped in the fifth and sixth years of the elementary school. 

In improving reading ability the procedure adopted by the authors is 
to train the pupil in self-diagnosis in regard to four powers: concentration, 
the grasping of broader relations among facts, the selection of items rele- 
vant to one’s purpose, and the reflecting upon new facts in the light of all 
that one has previously learned. Students of reading may regret that 
somewhat more emphasis is not placed on supplementing the printed page 
with one’s own experiences and likewise on putting what one has read to 
some actual use. However, the topics selected for drill are important, and 
the devices for self-diagnosis will impress those topics on at least the upper 
half of the class. The controlling purpose is entirely wholesome—to arouse 
in the student a consciousness of his shortcomings and to stimulate him 
to select goals that he should strive to reach. No lasting progress in over- 
coming reading difficulties is likely to be achieved unless the pupil makes 
a purposeful attack on his own peculiar problems. So far as the book leads 
the student to initiate such an attack, its influence should be salutary. 

MILEs 


EVANDER CuHILps HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 


ENJOYING POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Pegasus in a sky of brilliant blue, lit up by silver stars, and coursing 
lightly across a fleecy cloud on his swift flight toward infinity! A poet 
himself chose such a cover for a book of verses. One can guess without 
looking what the opening sentence will be: ‘““What matters about poetry 
is not that you should learn definitions of it, but that it should give you 
pleasure.” 
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“Some verse,” say the editors to junior and senior high school boys 
and girls, “‘you will like at first sight; with other verse acquaintance will 
ripen more slowly; and it may be that for some you will never care. For 
poems, as you may already have discovered, resemble people, some lend- 
ing themselves at once to friendship while others require longer ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

From its opening sentence, The Poet’s Craft, by Fern Daringer and 
Anne Eaton,’ puts boys and girls on friendly terms with poetry. The 
achievement is especially remarkable in a book which selects its poems 
primarily to illustrate the technical elements of verse. To present techni- 
calities in non-technical fashion for the entertainment, as well as for the 
instruction, of boys and girls is a unique feat, pedagogically speaking. 
Rhythn, in this attractive volume, begins with the tick of the clock, the 
echo of footsteps—of father, of mother, of grandfather with his cane— 
and ends with the rhythm of swimming, of skating, the return of the 
seasons, the ceaseless flow of the tide. ‘““Rhythm, then,” say the authors, 
“is not something new and artificial. It is not something which musicians 
and poets have invented. It is as old as the tides in the sea, and as natural 
as breathing.” The presentation of the technical elements of verse begins 
always with the impression to be created and ends with definition. Means 
are constantly subordinated to ends. These introductory sections, ad- 
dressed as they are with humor, with subtle suggestion, with rare under- 
standing of childish experience, to the pupils themselves, partake of the 
imaginative quality of verse and often of its musical cadence. They alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

The twelve sections, each devoted to some element of the poet’s craft 
such as rhythm, cadence, pattern and stanza, word music, and pictures 
in poetry, contain some sixteen poems each, selected with real feeling for 
poetic values as well as for the interests of boys and girls. Many old 
poems are there in new and interesting settings, giving a refreshing 
novelty to their presentation. Pirates abound, and puppy dogs, with a 
frequency equal to their popularity among boys and girls. Heroic narra- 
tives predominate, with a generous sprinkling of humorous verse, and of 
the patriotic and thoughtful poems which the average boy credits ad- 
miringly with having “‘some sense to it.’’ One the other hand, the collection 
is not without its descriptive lyrics such as Sandburg’s “Theme in Yel- 
low,” a charming pumpkin poem for Hallowe’en, and Lew Sarett’s “‘Four 
Little Foxes.” 


* Helen Fern Daringer and Anne Thaxter Eaton, The Poet's Craft. World Book 
Company, 1935. 
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The book ends with an enticing appeal to boys and girls to write verses 
of their own after the manner of pupil verse in the last section. For this 
reason, it will have value for courses in creative writing quite as much as 
for those in literature. 

Altogether, The Poet’s Craft is a volume to stimulate among boys and 
girls a natural, spontaneous love of verse, and among their teachers a 
renewed zeal and a fresh approach to the presentation of poetry in the 


classroom. 
Dora V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
If I Have Four Apples. By Josephine Lawrence. Stokes. $2.50. 

The author of Years Are So Long, a social study of aged-parent-child relations, now 
examines the difficulties of the Hoe family, the parents and three children, whose com- 
bined income is about $2,500. Buying extravagantly on the instalment plan and a firm 
belief in their “right’”’ to keep up with the Joneses makes failures of them all, when they 
might be plain respectable citizens. Miss Lawrence sees a way out if an educational 
system is evolved which does not teach that all men are born free and equal, if young- 
sters are taught to live by reason and not by emotion, to grant that two plus two are 
not eight merely because they wish it. 


The Sound Wagon. By T. S. Stribling. Literary Guild. $2.50. 

In this satirical study of political life, Henry Cardius, not a very sound thinker, is 
candidate for Congress on the reform ticket. On election day his clever secretary 
secures the use of the sound wagon (loud speaker) of a machine boss of the opposite 
party. Cardius is elected (the boss can use him) and eventually goes to the Senate, 
where his weakness and stupidity make him an easy victim of an unscrupulous gang of 
politicians. (One is reminded of Jt Can’t Happen Here.) 


The Son of Marietta. By Johan Fabricius. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The background is eighteenth-century Italy, with many characters—monastic, 
proletarian, and provincial. Marietta was abandoned as a baby by a group of strolling 
players and adopted by the innkeepers. She has a hard life, but is a vivid personality 
and becomes a favorite with the bishop. The first part of the book, dealing with the 
youth of Marietta, the rather appealing bishop, and the cathedral town of Todi, is of 
fine quality and retains the reader’s interest. A need of condensation is shown in por- 
traying the son’s life, though the interest in Marietta and the bishop persists. 


From Death to Morning. By Thomas Wolfe. Scribner. $2.50. 

This collection of fourteen stories affords an interesting study of the intensive 
quality of Wolfe’s writing. In one story the man who speaks of “‘strange million-visaged 
time’s dark faces’ writes in gentle satire of the tourist who covers nine countries in 
thirty-one days. 
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Stoker Bush. By James Hanley. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Cris Bush, a stoker living in the Liverpool slums, is a faithful “softy,” and his wife 
Anne (married at seventeen) craves in a man something more colorful, spirited, and 
virile. The variety of her emotions, the complexity of her feelings, contrasted with the 
heavy simplicity of Bush, the contented honesty of his parents, and the ugliness of 
Harry are told with a sensitiveness and insight that are convincing. 


Valiant Is the Word for Carrie. By Barry Benefield. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Carrie Snyder—young, golden haired, morally offensive—falls in love with the waif 
who said “‘but you are not bad.” Valiantly she fights to preserve his respect and become 
what she might have been had love come to her earlier. 


Personal Pleasures. By Rose Macauley. Macmillan. $2.50. 
As the title indicates, Rose Macauley has written of the joy she has found in doing 
homely, simple things. 


Portrait of a Family. By Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes. $3.00. 

Eleanor Farjeon’s mother was the daughter of Joseph Jefferson, and her father was a 
brilliant member of a Whitechapel Jewish family, very poor but with romantic family 
legends. The first part of the book is devoted to the father’s career and his marriage; 
the latter to the Farjeon nursery, the family comradeship, and to the friends: Ellen 
Terry, Ada Rehan, Barrymore, etc. The author of Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard 
tells the family story in a quaint and loving manner. The Foreword, ‘“‘Good Night, My 
Darling,” is very beautiful. 


Prophets and Poets. By André Maurois. Harper. $3.00. 

Maurois has selected nine English authors who in his opinion have best expressed 
the thoughts of the last thirty years, and have thereby been most influential with the 
public. Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, Conrad, Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, Huxley, 
and Katherine Mansfield are his choices, and his discussions of their styles, personali- 
ties, and philosophies are interesting and satisfactory. 


The Voice of the People. By Charles G. Osgood. Harper. $3.00. 

A study of English literature from the seventeenth century to the present, with 
special emphasis upon beauty of expression and the personalities and qualities of mind 
and heart of the authors. There is a final chapter on “Late Victorians,” and the last is 
“Many Voices,” in which are given very short critical sketches of the works of Gals- 
worthy, Henry James, Oscar Wilde, and many others, closing with Masefield and 
Virginia Woolf. 


Woollcott Reader. By Alexander Woollcott. Viking. $3.00. 

It takes more than a thousand pages to present favorites of Woollcott’s which, as he 
says, he has gone “‘quietly mad” about at one time and another. We find “‘Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot,” “Lolly Willowes,” ““Mary White,” and many long and short stories. He con- 
fesses that many of his favorites he has found on bypaths rather than on the broad high- 
ways of literature. 


Forty Years at Hull-House. By Jane Addams. With an Afterword by Lillian D. 
Wald. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The most famous works of one of America’s most distinguished women, Twenty Years 
at Hull-House and the Second Twenty Years at Hull-House, are here presented in a 
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single sturdy volume. This book contains the story of Miss Addams’ founding of Hull- 
House, the famous Chicago settlement, and her experiences in various humanitarian 
movements, including the World War period and her contacts with the difficult prob- 
lems of the post-war generation. 


The Illustrated World History. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes and Sir John 

Hammerton. William H. Wise. $2.95. 

Over one hundred and fifty specialists have contributed to this attractively illus- 
trated history of the world. While the style throughout is popular, and in places even 
journalistic, the material is more reliable than most equally ambitious undertakings in 
this field. 


The Life of Washington Irving, Vols. I and II. By Stanley Williams. Oxford 

University. $15. 

A comprehensive, scholarly biography of Washington Irving, thoroughly docu- 
mented and written in a vigorous, readable style. The great mass of data here as- 
sembled is interpreted by one who is master of his subject and succeeds in making his 
subject live. Irving’s long life and multitudinous contacts with famous people of the 
time make this biography a fascinating commentary on both the literary and the po- 
litical life of the times. The background of Salmagundi, the History of New York, the 
Sketch Book, the Tales of a Traveller, and other writings of Irving are dramatically de- 
scribed. 

The New Yorker Book of Verse: An Anthology. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

A partial list of the contributors of these three hundred poems first published in the 
New Yorker suggests the quality of the collection: Conrad Aiken, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, William Rose Benét, Arthur Guitermann, Alfred Kreymborg, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Dorothy Parker, Louis Untermeyer, Mark Van Doren, and Eleanor Wylie. Most 
of the selections are in keeping with the clever, saucy, sometimes flippant and frequently 
sardonic tone of the magazine in which they appeared. There is many an evening of 
keen entertainment in this volume. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Library Procedures in San Antonio Public Schools. San Antonio (Calif.) Board 
of Education. 

A mimeographed pamphlet describing library procedures in the elementary, junior, 
and senior high school levels in a city-school system. The four chapters deal with the 
“Securing of Books,” ‘Physical Space,” ‘Functions of the School Library,”’ and “‘Per- 
sonnel.” 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Workbook To Accompany English in Daily Use. By May MckKitrick and 

Marietta Hyde West. American Book. $0.56. 

A rich variety of practical exercises on notebook leaves, designed to establish 
principles of grammar and usage. The sequence is flexible and may provide individual- 
ized or group drills. A companion book to McKitrick and West’s English in Daily Use, 
this manual is usable also with other texts. 
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Steps to Good English: Seventh and Eighth Grades. By Inez M. Ahles and Mary 
Lawlor. Iroquois. 


A practical series of workbooks which combine explanatory text material with sug- 
gested activities and drill exercises. 


My English Guide-Book. By Samuel F. Zimbal. Globe. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
$0.67. 

A concise presentation of the principles of English grammar and usage, with illus- 
trations and drill material presented in connection with each problem. The little book 
has the advantage of simplicity and of a new kind of drawing to help the pupil make 
elementary distinctions. 


Saplings: An Anthology of High School Writing. 10th ser. Scholastic Corp. 
$1.50. 
This delightful little book comprises the best poems, plays, short stories, and essays 
as submitted by over eight thousand high-school students throughout the nation in the 
annual Scholastic Award competition. 


Writers’ Manual: A Guide for High-School and College Students in the Mechanics 
of Writing. By C. A. Gregory and H. V. Gregory. C. A. Gregory. $0.90. 
An outline of formal grammar heavy with grammatical nomenclature and unrelieved 

by pictorial illustration. 


Junior Play-Readings. Selected and edited by Louise M. Frankenstein. French. 
$1.50. 
This book of readings for children and young people is taken from a wide variety 
of literary and historical plays as well as modern authors. A book list for junior play 
readings is appended. 


Back to Treasure Island. By H. A. Calahan. Vanguard. $2.00. 


Mr. Calahan finds evidence in Stevenson’s masterpiece for children that the author 
had intended to build a sequel. He builds on these hints of adventure to come a highly 
plausible romance of the sea, treasure, and pirates which will be good news to many 
lovers of Treasure Island who want to see these characters live again. 


Our Presidents: From George Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


Factual, brief biographies for high-school pupils. The new chapters are on Hoover 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Command of Words. By S. Stephenson Smith. Crowell. $2.50. 


A sound and practical treatment of the problem of vocabulary-building, useful to 
both the high-school student and the general reader. Concrete information on teaching 
words, on the use of the dictionary, the building of word families, special and technical 
vocabularies, as well as the fine art of conversation are dealt with in separate chapters. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


The New Method English Dictionary. By Michael P. West and James G. Endi- 
cott. Longmans, Green. $0.80. 

An English dictionary written especially for the foreigner, including approximately 
twenty-four thousand words and idioms. Words of recent coinage, as well as the diverse 
meanings of simple words in everyday use, but not rare and highly technical words, are 
contained in the list. Definitions and explanations are written within a vocabulary of 
less than two thousand words. 


Concise Biographical Dictionary. By H. L. and P. K. Fitzhugh. Crosset & Dun- 
lap. $1.00. 

This collection of brief biographies (each is approximately six hundred words in 
length) includes sketches of the most famous names of past and present, including every 
major field of human endeavor. The following names chosen at random suggest the type 
and distribution of the subjects: Peter Abelard, John Quincy Adams, Henry George, 
Emanuel Kant, Sigmund Freud, Admiral Byrd, Charles Lindbergh, Marie Antoinette, 
Tom Paine, Herbert Hoover, Richard the Lion-hearted, and Nikolai Lenin. Of special 
value for school libraries and classrooms. 


(| More time for class work 
(] A more unified course 
(| Thorough recurrent drill 


Practice Exercises in English 


Peet-Robinson-Bigelow 


for use with any textbook in the Funior High School Years 
and the First Year of High School 


Book I -- .32 Book II -- ~—Book III - - .32 
Alternate form for the first year of high school - - .32 


This series by the authors of The Open Door English Series 
builds upon the best elementary practices and meets the stand- 
ards which senior high schools set for their entering classes. 
No matter what text you use, you will find Practice Exercises 
in English simplifies your problem. The books, by their 
wealth of exercises and remedial work bearing upon the funda- 
mentals of grammar and composition, offer an excellent course 
for a year’s work at small expense. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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